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Rotes. 
ANCIENT MONASTIC LIBRARIES. 
In an interesting notice by Dr. Topp (“N. & 


Q.,” 1" 8. i. 83.) of a manuscript catalogue of | 
the library of the Friars Hermits of the Order | 


of St. Augustine at York, compiled in 1372, 
pores in Trinity College, Dublin (and which 

am glad to find is to be published by the 
Camden Society), brief mention is made of “ an- 


other ancient catalogue of a monastic library, | 


equally curious, and even more important, from 


its magnitude, and the numerous works it con- | 


tains on English history, early romances, &c.” I 


had fully expected that Dr. Topp would have | 
followed up this communication by a second, in. 


which some further account would have been 
given of the catalogue in question; but as he has 
not done so, I may be permitted to supply, in 
some measure, the omission, more particularly 
since (if Dr. Topp has not already discovered it) 
Ican supply him with the name of the monastic 


house to which the catalogue belongs, and which | 


This | 


is not mentioned in the manuscript itself. 
catalogue is written on paper, in folio, towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, and the press- 


mark by which it was known, when I saw it in | 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1835, was D. i. 19. | 
Prefixed is an alphabetical table, the use of which | 


is thus stated : 


“Tabula super subsequentem Matriculam, ad sciendum 
quis liber, compilacio, exposicio, summa, scriptum, vel 
tractatus cujuscunque doctoris vel magistri contineatur 
in eadem, per primum numerum, in quo folio, et per se- 
cundum, in qua columpna invenies, scire poteris.” 


The arrangement of the works is according to 
Classes, but without headings or titles, and the 
whole occupies no less than sixty-nine folios, from 
which the extent of the library may be judged of. 

Among the Historical works occur the fullowing 
interesting volumes : 


“De morte Simonis de Montis fortis (sic). 
Justiciariorum Anglie, de conflictu Normannorum et An- 
glicorum. Sequencia Sancti Eulogii de Normannis, se- 
tundum barones portuum. Planctus Ecclesie de libertate 
sesa (sic) et perturbacione cleri. 
fata. De laude Regis Anglie et victoria Scocie, et in- 
gressa in Flandriam. Laus Francorum. Passio 


& animam.” 

“Liber Gylde sapientis, historiographi Britonum, cum 
A; 2° fo. in prohemio Gabaonitarum.” 

“Compilacio Gilde sapientis de gestis Britonum, in 
quaterno, cum B; 2° fo. mudlieribus.” 

“ Gesta Cnutonis Regis.” 

“Gesta Alexandri Magni.” 

“Cronica Albin.” 

“Cronica intitulata Johannis Bevere.” 

[Four copies of William of Malmesbury, and one of 
Henry of Huntingdon. } . 

“Cronica W. T.” 


[ Six copies. } 


Evangelium | 
no 

| 57.). 

Anglia plangens sua | * ) 


Fran- | 
coram, secundum Flandrenses, et Contencio inter corpus | 


“Cronica T. Sprot.” [Four copies, one imperfect. 

“ Cronica Gosteensia.” Tieus capi. en 

“ Narracio Petri Alfunsi.” [ Four copies. ] 

“ Boecius de Consolacione philosophie in Anglicis; 2° 
fo. utterest,” 


Among the numerous legendary narratives and 
romances, we find the subjoined curious items : 

“ Historia Britonum, in gallico, et in eodem libro, Nar- 
racio de quodam Milite et uxore sua, Amicus et Ame- 
lius, Historia de iiij°r sororibus, Gesta Guydonis de 
Warewyk, in gallico, et nomina regum Britannie ab ad- 
ventu Bruti in Albion’ usque ad adventum Saxonum in 
Britannia.” 

“ Gesta Guidonis de Warewik, in gallico, et in eodem 
libro, Gesta Guydonis de Burgundia, in patria lingua.” 

“ Gesta Guydonis de Warwik, in gallico, et in eodem 
libro, Gesta cujusdem Militis qui vocatur Ypomedone, et 
Vita diversorum militum ad pedum (sic).” 

“ Liber fratris Antonii de Alta Ripa, in gallico, qui 
dicitur Aquilant.” [Three Copies. 

“ Dicta Septem Sapientum, in gallico, et in eodem 
libro, Gesta Guydonis de Warwyk Antonii de Alta Ripa.” 
[ Two other copte s of the Seven Sages.) 

“ Liber de Milite de Signo (sic), in gallico.” 

“ Katir Fitz Edmound [ Quatre Fitz Aymoun], in gal- 
lico; 2° fo. ore.” 

Liber de Launcelot, in gallico.” 
Liber qui vocatur Graal, in gallico.” 
Romaunz de Perceval le Galois.” 

“ Liber de Guillielmo le March’ [ Guillaume d’ Orange), 
in gallico.” 

“ Liber del Roy Hertus [ Artus], in gallico.” 


“ 


“ 


It will not fail to be observed that all these 
Romances are in French, which was the prevail- 
ing language in England for works of fiction 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
The whole of the works mentioned are well 
known, with the exception perhaps of Aquilant, 
which may possibly be meant for Agolant, other- 
wise called the Roman d’ Aspremont. It is uncer- 


| tain whether Frater Antonius de Alta Ripa [Hau- 
| terive] is to be considered the author or not; but 


if so, we have a new name to be added to the list 
of Romance writers, and hitherto quite unknown 


| to bibliegraphers. 


At fol. 11. the following entry appears: 
“ Liber in Anglico Michaelis de Northgate, cum CC; 


2° fo., ithe vor alse.” 


This identical volume is now preserved among 
the Arundel MSS. in the British Museum (No. 
It is a folio, written on vellum; and on 
one of the fly-leaves prefixed, is thus entitled : 

“This boc is dan Michelis of Northgate, ywrite an 
Englis of his ozene hand, thet hatte Ayenbyte of Inwyt ; 


| and is of the bochouse of Saynt Austines of Canterberi, 
| mid the lettres CC.” 


And at the end of the work (fol. 94.) is written: 
“ Ymende, thet this boc is volveld ine the eve of the 
holy apostles Symon an Judas, of ane brother of the 
cloystre of sauynt Austin of Canterberi, ine the yeare of 


| oure lhordes beringe 1340.” 


This is conclusive evidence that the Catalogue 
contains a list of the books in the library of the 
great monastery of St. Augustine at Canterbury, 
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and the fact cannot fail to be of interest in the 
history of monastic literature. Leland, in his 
Collectanea (vol.iv. pp. 7. 120.), quotes the titles 
of many works, “Ex quodam registro sive indice 
Bibliotheca Cantuar.,” but he does not notice any 
of the volumes I have pointed out. In addition, 
however, of the proof already given, that the 
Catalogue in Trinity College, Dublin, really refers 


to St. Augustine's library at Canterbury, may be | 


mentioned that, in the Old Royal Collection, Bri- 
tish Museum, and in Corpus College, Cambridge, 


many of the manuscripts from this library are yet | 


existing; and among the latter will be found 
(No. 50.) the very volume noticed above, con- 
taining Wace'’s Brut, with the romances of Amis 


and Amelion and Guy de Warewyk, §c. Not only | 
| work as voluntary conscripts in this pioneering 


do the contents identify it to be the same, but at 

the end is written, “Liber de librario Sancti 

Augustini Cantuar.” F. Mappen. 
British Museum, May 6. 


COMMON-PIACE Books. (1* S. xii. 366. 478.; 
2™ S. i. 303.): A GENERAL LITERARY INDEX. 


Your correspondent, F.C. H., when he explains 
an improvement upon Locke’s method for a com- 
mon-place book, assigns thirty-five years ago as 
the date of its first appearance. I beg to observe 
that the plan of a common-place book here re- 
ferred to was published in the third volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, 1792, the author of which— 
Jobn Herbert Harington— prefixes the follow- 
ing uscful remarks : 


“If a small margin be left in each folio of the book, 
and the indicative word or head be written on it, it will 
be conspicuous, although several heads should be included 
in the same folio; but until it become necessary from 
there being no more remaining folios whglly blank, it is 
advisable to appropriate a separate folio to each head, as 
by this means the several subjects entered are kept more 
distinct, and any additions may be made to the same head 
without the trouble of reference to other folios; for which 
purpose it is also advantageous to place the folio numbers 
on the left pages only, leaving the right.band pages for 
a continuation of the subjects entered on the left or for 
remarks thereon, until it become necessary to appropriate 
them to new heads in order to fill the book.” 


The revival of this plan (perhaps what was in- 
tended by your correspondent) appeared in a 
volume published by Taylor and Walton, entitled 


|} Quality. 


The Literary Diary ; or Complete Common-Place- | 


Book, with an explanation and an alphabet of two 
letters on a leaf. More recently Todd’s Inder 


Rerum has been published, intended as a manual | 


to aid the student and the professional man in pre- 
paring himself for usefulness, with an Introduc- 
tion illustrating its utility and method of use. 
Mr. Todd proposes that the common-place book, 
the very name of which is associated with drudgery 
und wearisomeness, should be superseded by the 





Ts by which any passage may readily be re- 
called. 

What an invaluable common-place book would 
by degrees be formed if the bibliographical cor- 
respondents of “N. & Q.” would carry into exe- 
cution the design noticed by the editor in 1* S. x. 
356., of a few gentlemen in the metropolis who 
had issued a “ Preliminary Prospectus of a Society 
for the compilation of a te Literary Index.” 
Hitherto little or nothing has been effected con- 
tinuously and cumulatively in this spirit of 
friendly coalition and united laborious investiga- 
tion. Let the establishment of peace, then, be the 
propitious period whence will date the proceedings 
of British scavans who are emulous to follow the 
example of the Parisian literati, and are ready to 


expedition for the common benefit. Should the 
accompanying inceptive specimen of a supple- 
ment to Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica be approved, 
I shall from time to time stimulate othérs more 
competent for these laborious investigations, by a 
continuation of the results of my own very limited 
observation. Meanwhile, in the hope of eliciting 
contributions, I subjoin a few subjects out of the 
specimen which was inserted in the “ Preliminary 
Prospectus of a Society for the Compilation of a 
General Literary Index.” “ Fortasse semel insti- 
tute inter nos scribendi vices aliquid utilitatis «ec 
vo xowoy essent allature. In this journal a collec- 
tion of historical facts may be enlivened by a bou- 
quet of graceful expressions, and the more complex 
departments of knowledge improved by the ‘poetry 
of Science.’ I shall only add, that an accumula- 
tion of this description will be easily transferred, 
when sufficient materials shall bave been collected 
to form a book, if they be kept separate in the 
same manner as the “ Illustrations of Macaulay,” 
or the still longer series, ‘ Photographic Corre- 
spondence.” BrsrioTHecaR. CHETHAM. 





Allegiance, and Oath of Allegiance, that legal 
tie by which Subjects are bound to their Sove- 
reign. [The following are not found in Watt, 
8, v. Allegiance. ] 

“XIV. Controversial Letters between a Gentleman of 
the Church of England and another of the Church of 
Rome. By Peter Walsh. Lond., 1674.” 

“Four Letters, on several subjects, to Persons of 
By P. W. 8vo. Lond., 1686.” 

The fourth letter is an answer to Bp. Barlow's 
book, intituled, Popery, or the Principles and Posi- 
tions approved of by the Church of Rome are very 
dangerous to all, &e. Walsh says Dodd “ was a 
great stickler for the oath of allegiance: but at 
the same time a zealous champion for the Catholic 
faith.” He wrote other works on the Jesuits’ 
Loyalty, &c. 

- The Great Loyalty of the Papists to Charles I. 4to. 
1673.” 
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“The Papal Tyranny as it was exercised over England 
for some ages represented by Peter Du Moulin. 4to. 
Lond., 1674.” 

“ A Reply to a Person of Honour, his pretended Answer 
to the Vindication of the Protestant Religion in the point 
of Obedience to Sovereigns, and to the Book of Papal 
Tyranny. By Peter Du Moulin. 4to. 1675. 

“ The Catholic Cause, or the horrid Practice of Murder- 
ing Kings justified and commended by the Pope in a 
Speech to his Cardinals upon the barbarous Assassination 
of Henry III. of France, who was stabbed by Jaques 
Clement, a Dominican Fryar. 4to. Lond., 1678.” 

“The Grand Design of the Papists in the reign of our 
late Sovereign Charles I, and now carried on against his 
Present Majesty, his Government, and the Protestant 
Religion. 4to. 1678.” 

“ Popery and Tyranny lording it over the Consciences, 


Lives, Liberties and Estates both of King and People. 


[By Sir Roger L’Estrange.] 4to. Lond., 1678.” 

“A Vindication of the Sincerity of the Protestant Re- 
ligion in the point of Obedience to Sovereigns. Opposed 
to the doctrine of Rebellion authorised and practised by 
the Pope and the Jesuits. In answer to a Jesuitical 
Libel, entitled, Philonax Anglicus. By Peter Du Mou- 
lin. The Fourth Edition, in which more light is given 
about the Horrible Popish Plot, whereby our late Sacred 
Sovereign Charles 1. was murdered. 4to. Lond., 1679.” 

“A Letter from a Jesuit in Paris to his Correspondent 
in London. Shewing the most effectual way to ruin the 
Government and Protestant Religion. 4to. 1679.” 

“Truth and Honesty in plain English. Or a Brief 
Survey of those Libels and Pampliets printed and pub- 
lished since the Dissolution of the last Parliament. To- 
gether with a Letter to the Reverend and Worthy Pas- 
tors of the Separate Congregations. By a True Lover of 
Monarchy and the Anglican Church, 4to. Lond., 1679.” 

“An Appeal from the Country to the City for the Pre- 
servation of his Majesties Person, Liberty, Property, and 
the Protestant Religion. 4to. 1679.” 

“An Exact Account of Romish Doctrine in the case 


of Conspiracy and Rebellion, by pregnant Observations | 


collected out of the express Dogmatical Principles of 
Popish Priests and Jesuites. 4to. Lond., 1679.” 


(To be continued.) 





Subjects from the “ Specimen of the Proposed Index.” 

Clergy, benefit of. Reference, Somner, Antiq. 
of Cant., 485. 

Jesuits, Institution of the Order of. 
son’s Europe, iv. 141. 

London Clergy. Macaulay's Hist. of England, 
i. 131. 

Registers, Parochial, &c. 
— Hubback on Succession. 


Robert- 


Grimaldi, Orig. Gen. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


The Clan Macdonald and the Burghers of Inver- 
ness (2™ §. i. 328.) — Either by misprint or mis- 
take, the extract from the Kirk Register of In- 
verness for May 19, 1689, is made to record a 
sermon from an impossible text, viz. the 14th 
verse of the 124th Psalm; there is no such verse 
inthe Bible! But, on referring to the original, it 
seems to me most probable that the text should be 





given from the Ist to 4th verse, being a very suit- 
able subject for the thanksgiving of the Inverness 
burghers for their deliverance from the assault of 
* Coll of the Cows.” A. B. R. 


Belmont. 





Epigram on “ Sorrel” (2™ §. i. 467.) — The 
following extract of a letter from Dr. Thomas 
Smith to Samuel Pepys, dated April 16, 1702, 
enables us to fix the date of the publication of the 
epigram on “Sorrel.” He says: 

“ After the chagrin which the contents of this long 
tedious letter may cast you into, I have, to divert you, 
and to restore you to your natural good humour, enclosed 
a paper containing an epitaph upon the late high and 


| mighty Dutch hero, as also some few heroic lines upon 


Sorrell, which, after a single reading, I presume you will 
throw into the fire.” 


After reading this, one is inclined to suspect 
that Dr. Smith was the author of the lines. I 
have consulted the Post-Boy and other papers of 
1702, but cannot find the epigram in print. 

A Query touching Sorrel. It is stated by Miss 
Strickland (Queens of England, vol. viii. p. 120., 
edit. 1854), that the following lines were sup- 
pressed by Pope, and only appear in the editions 
after his death : 

“ Angels, who watched the guardian oak so well, 

How chanced ye slept when luckless Sorrel fell.” 


a. 


Dialogue between Whig and Tory. — 
“ Interrogatories ; or, a Dialogue between Whig and Tory. 


“ Whig. What is term’d Pop’ry? 

King. 

W. What’s true Presbitery? 7. To Act the thing. 

W. What’s our best way to thorough Reformation ? 

T. By Lies and Fables to embroil the Nation. 

W. Of Sin, What’s greatest? 7. Perjury. W. 
What then? 

Of Perjurie’s the worst? 7. By hired Men. 

W. What hired Perjury doth God most Abhorr? 

T. That which Religion feign’s pretences for. 

W. When doth this crime portend a Kingdom’s 
Fall? 

T. When countenane’d ’tis Epidemical. 

W. What follow’s from degrading a Successor? 

T. A Right of next Dethroning a Possessor. 

W. When shall free Subjects be no more opprest ? 

T. When once they know what ’tis they’d have 
redrest. 

W. When shall sweet Concord our lost Peace repair? 

T. When Covenant agrees with Common Prayer. 

W. When shall th’ afflicted Brethren cease to groan? 

T. When Eighty Two returns to Forty One. 

W. Of all Mankind, what’s the most Injur’d thing? 

T. ’Tis a French Subject, or (God save the 
King). 


Tory. To Depose a 





“London, 1681.” 

No. 2701. of the Collection of Proclamations, 
§c., presented to the Chetham Library, Man- 
chester, by James O. Halliwell, Esq., F’.R.S. 

BrstioTruecar. CurTHam. 
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“ Letter from Dublin” (2™ S. i, 447.) —I beg 
to suggest to the communicator of the interesting 
** Letter from Dublin,” June 12, 1689, that he has 
misread the initials, “Sir J— C——:" they should 
be, as I venture to affirm, “Sir T— c—."* 
as those of Sir Thomas Crosby of Ballyheigue 
Castle, co. Kerry, whose son, Walter Crosby, was 
one of the most active and devoted agents in the 
plots against the government of King William, 
until arrested in London several years afterwards. 
His name is often mentioned in the private cor- 
respondence and printed records of the period. 
And from private sources of information, | know 
that this young man was a protégee and emissary 
of Sir Patrick Trant, one of the leading instru- 
ments of King James’s Irish policy before the 
Revolution. 

There is, in the “ Letter from Dublin,” internal 
corroboration of my surmise: for, in a further 
paragraph, it refers to the information given by 
“The Quakers and Crossby ;" but it would be 
satisfactory to be assured that the misleading 
initials “ J.C.” had been misread or misprinted, 
as I assume them to be. And any other informa- 
tion which could be given of the ultimate fate of 
this daring Jacobite would be received as a 
favour. A, B. R. 


Belmont. 





LESTINGEAN, 


In his note upon this word, occurring Bede, 
lib. m1. ¢. xxiii., Mr. Stevenson says, “ The present 
church (of Lastingham), if not the original build- 
ing of Cedda, is probably one of the earliest ec- 
clesiastical buildings in the kingdom.” Mr. Chur- 
ton adopts this opinion: “ Early English church,” 
p- 82. This is certainly a mistake. I have no 
doubt but that Cedd did build a church at Last- 
ingham, although Bede merely says that he ob- 
tained land whereon to build a monastery, and 
did thereon build one. But this church would un- 
doubtedly be of wood. Cedd and his brothers 
were at this time (660) rigid disciples of the 
Scottish school of Lindisfarne; and there is no 
instance, I believe, of the Scottish monks having 
ever built otherwise than “more Scotico.” But 
apart from this, Bede himself, ten lines below the 
reference above indicated, mentions that, after the 
death of Cedd, and before the time he wrote, the 
monks of Lastingham had built a church of stone : 
“Tempore autem procedente, in eodem monas- 
terio ecclesia est in honorem Beate Dei Geni- 
tricis de lapide facta.” Now, a mere glance is 
sufficient to show that the present church of Last- 
ingham is not a church of the age of Bede, and the 
local histories uniformly state that this second 


{* This error, as it seems probable it is, occurs in the 
original, where we distinctly read “Sir J—C——.”—Ep. ] 








church was destroyed by the Danes in the ninth 
eentury. The present church, which has under- 
gone great alteration, appears to me to have been 
originally a Norman church, and the date assigned 
to it is 1088. It is even a question whether there 
were not another church at Lastingham during 
the 200 years that elapsed between the de- 
struction of Bede’s church and the erection of the 
present church. I have not met with any record 
of one; but it appears from Young’s Whitby, that 
there were monks at Lastingham during this 
period, and if so, there would be a church there 
of some sort, I suppose. This church would be 
destroyed in the worse than Danish ravages in- 
flicted upon Northumbria by the Conqueror in 
1069. 

At all events, I submit that, so far from being 
the first, the present church is not entitled to rank 
higher than the third of the Lastingham churches. 

The erypt of Lastingham may be more ancient 
than the eee and | should be glad to have the 
opinion of some of your ecclesiological contributors 
upon its probable date, D. 





HAUNTED HOUSES: PRIESTS’ HIDING-PLACES, ETC, 


If Mrs. Radcliffe, of romantic memory, had 
deferred to the present time the publication of 
her interesting works, abounding with “ gloomy 
old castles and haunted abbeys,” “ | pas- 
sages,” “trap-doors and winding stairs leading to 
darkness and danger,” “fancied spectres and 
wondrous noises,” “ long-drawn, deep, and heavy 
sighs,” “ antique towers and vacant courts,” &c., 
a greater portion of the charming excitement 
hitherto produced on a perusal of them would 
now be realised: the statements so frequently 
made in “N. & Q.” as to priests’ hiding-places 
undermining the very ground-work on which the 
pleasing fictions were based, and substituting 
mournful historical facts of man’s tyranny towards 
his fellows, and those men — Christian ministers. 
Although it was not to be expected that every 
reader would absorb all that Madame wrote, yet 
many were not unwilling to receive her narra- 
tives as “the wild illusions of a creative mind, in 
forms that pleased and touched the heart.” 

In Captain Duthy’s Sketches of Hampshire*, a 
work full of interest, and worthy the attention of 
all antiquarian readers, the author notices some 
old family mansions as being the supposed scenes 
of ghostly terrors and supernatural visitations; 
and also an ancient house called Woopcors, 
which, amongst its numerous rooms and secret 
recesses, comprised a “ priests’ hole :” 

“In that edifice,” he says, “ behind a stack of chimnies, 
and accessible only by removing the floor boards, was an 


+ Longman & Co., and Nutt, London. 
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apartment which contained a concealed closet . .. one 
of those refuges from the intolerant and persecuting 
spirit of other times, commonly called a ‘ priests’ hole.’ 

“ Here in those days, when papists were hunted down 
like noxious animals, and the external observance of the 
Romish ritual subjected its officiating ministers to the 
pains and penalties of felony, Catholic families were wont 
to secrete their domestic chaplains when the informer 
and the legal functionary were in search of their destined 
victims.” This house, and the adjoining estate, was long 

ssessed by the family of Venables. In default of male 
beirs, the property and mansion of Woodcote descended 
to three sisters, one of whom, under the rustic title of 
Madam Venables, is still ‘remembered as ably supporting 
the dignity and formality of a lady of the manor of the 
olden time. > . 

The old family mansion of the Tichbornes of Ticn- 
BORNE exhibited many of the characteristics of feudal 
times. On entering through a massy porch, a passage 
presented itself, with the buttery hatch on one side, and 
a row of open arches leading to the baronial hall on the 
other. A gallery ran round this venerable apartment. ... 
A wide chimney yawned on one side; and on the other, 
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| and, if so, where ? 


deeply embayed in the thickness of the wall, were two | 


large windows, whose recesses, as was the fashion of 


former days, were frequently filled with implements of | 


sylvan sport. At the farther end, a raised step led to the 
parlour, and a staircase of black oak conducted to the 
gallery and the various rooms with which it communi- 
cated. A complication of secret passages, apartments, and 
stairs; a court yard, surrounded by the offices; a chapel, 
and a moat; completed the picture of one of the halls of 
our forefathers . . . The old house at Hinton Ampner 
was subjected to the evil report of being haunted, and 
Mr. Duthy adds, “that strange and unaccountable circum- 
stances did occur there: for it was within the recollection 
of some then living, that the peace and comfort of a most 
respectable and otherwise strong-minded lady, at that 
time the oceupant of the house, were essentially inter- 
fered with by noises and interruptions that to her ap- 

ared awful and unearthly, impressing on her mind a 

lief that they had their origin in something more than 
human agency. The lady’s brother, no less a personage 
than he for whom fate had in reserve the glorious tro- 
phieggf the victory off St. Vincent, endeavoured in vain 
to penetrate the mystery. The gallant officer watched 
night after night, eager to detect the imposition which it 
was suspected was practised by the servants of the 
family; and although he heard the noises; and experi- 
enced the interruptions so frequently repeated, he was 
unable to ascertain their source, while he was compelled 
to acknowledge the reality of their existence. Indeed it 





was difficult to eradicate from the long harassed mind of | 


the lady of the house, a belief in the existence of some 
super-human agency, or to convince her that the domes- 
tics of her family were the contrivers of the artifices 
which so cruelly injured her peace of mind, and induced 
her to give up possession of the mansion; but afterwards, 
when the house was taken down, it became obvious how 
the mystery had been carried on. It was then discovered, 
that in the thickness of the walls were private passages 
and stairs not generally known to exist, which afforded 
secret means of communication; and, independently of 
that gloom and intricacy of arrangement pervading 
most old edifices, offered peculiar facilities for carry- 
ng on without detection the mysteries of a haunted 
oO ” 


Fortunately we live in better times, The days, 


when priests were compelled by the severity of 
unjust laws to seek for hiding-places, and their 
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friends for their protection under the necessity of 
raising and circulating idle stories of ghosts and 
haunted houses, are gone never to return; edu- 
cation and intelligence having superseded tyranny 
and bigoted intolerance. Henry Epwarps. 





EARLY MISSAL: ABP. RICHARD SCROPE. 


The following is a copy of a memorandum 
written by Dr. Harbin, librarian to the first and 
second Viscounts Weymouth at Longleat, de- 
scriptive of an early Missal, which had been lent 
to him by Mr. Thomas Fairfax, and which was 
remarkable for its pictures of Archbishop Scrope, 
and the allusions to his canonisation. Is it known 
whether this Missal is at present in existence ; 


A. Mr. 


“ Out of a MS. Missal on vellum 8*°, written before the 
year 1445, as is evident from a note in the Kalendar, in 
y® month of August of that year, by a different hand. 

“This MS. was in the hands of M* Tho* Fairfax of 
London, who lent it me, 1715, July 21". 

“ Among the illuminations or pictures of Saints in that 
book, is one of Richard Scrope, A. Br of York, in his pon- 
tificalibus, his mitre on his head, and his crozier in his 
hand; to whom one is represented kneeling, wt" a labell 
round his head, on w* are these words: Sancte Ricarde 
Scrope ora pro nobis. Then follow some versicles and a 
prayer to him, viz. : 


«“<¢O Gemma lucis et virtutis, 
Laus et decus Senectutis, 
Eboraci gloria. 

Presul vie veritatis, 
Imitator paupertatis, 
Spernens mundi gaudia, 
O Ricarde Martyr Christi, 
Dira passus morte tristi, 
Ex magna Clementia 
Duc nos illuc quo letaris, 
Tu qui tot opitularis, 
Mira cum potentia, 
Confer nobis relevamen, 
Mentis tolle nunc gravamen 
Tue precis gratia, 
Ut possimus te laudare 
Et laudando congregare 
In ceelesti patria.’ 
* « Oratio. 

“¢Deus qui beatum Ricardum Presulem tuum et Mar- 
tyrem virtute constantie# in sua passione roborasti, et 
gloriosissimo Martyri tuo Thome, per Martyrii palmam 
meritis cowquasti: tribue nobis, quesumus, ejus gloriam 


| celebrantibus prospera mundi despicere et nulla ejus ad- 


versa formidare. 
«“* Amen,’ 

“ At the end of the book is another picture of St. 
Richard in his pontificalibus, his mitre on his head, his 
crozier in his left hand, and a small wind-mill held up in 
his right. 

«“ This St. Richard was no other than Richard Scrope, 
A. Br of York, who took up arms agt K. Henry IV. w™ 


| the Earl of Northumberland, for which crime they were 


both beheaded.” 
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i NOTES AN 
Minor Hotes. 


Derivation of Parish. — Etymological students 
generally derive the word parish from the Greek 
wapoxia (wap and o«ew). Query, Is not an etymo- 
logical connection to be found between the above- 


mentioned word and the Sanscrit gfrya pa- 
rishad ? E. 
Berlin. 


Punishment of a Scold. — The following ex- 
tracts are from the Universal Spectator, and will, 
I think, answer some Queries in the early num- 
bers of your publication. I am sorry I cannot 
refer to them at present : 


D QUERIES. 


“ Saturday, October 14, 1738. Last week at the Quarter | 


Sessions at Kingston-on-Thames, an elderly woman, 
notorious for her vociferation, was indited for a common 
scold, and the facts alledged being fully proved, she was 
sentenced to receive the old punishment of being duck’d, 
which was accordingly executed upon her in the Thames, 
by the proper officers, in a chair for that purpose pre- 
served in the town; and to prove the justice of the courts 
sentence upon her, on her return from the water side she 
fell upon one of her acquaintance, without provocation, 
with tongue, tooth, and nail, and would, had not the 
officers interposed, have deserved a second punishment 
even before she was dry from the first.” 


Has any case of “ducking a scold” occurred 
since this date ? J. pe W. 


Cowper forestalled by Bishop Berkeley. — We 
all know what Cowper says of tea: 
“ The Cups 
That cheer but not inebriate :"” — 


in the 217th paragraph of Bishop Berkeley's Siris, 
you will find him saying — 


“The fermented spirit of wine or other liquors pro- 
duceth irregular motions, and subsequent depressions in 
the animal spirits. Whereas the luminous spirit lodged 
and detained in the native balsam of pines and firs (the 
bishop’s pet ‘Tar Water’) is of a nature so mild and be- 
nign, and proportioned to the human constitution, as to 
warm without heating, to cheer but not inebriate, and to pro- 
duce a calm and steady joy, like the effect of good news.” 


This is not mentioned’ by Southey in his edition. 
J. B. 
23. Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 


Revival after Execution. — 


“ Nov. 29, 1740. William Dewell, for a rape on Sarah 
Griffin, in a barn at Acton, was carried to Surgeons’ Hall 
in order for dissection, when he came to himself, and was 
the same night again committed to Newgate. 

“ Dec. 6. 1740. The case of Dewell the malefactor, who 
after hanging came to life again is left to the Recorder. 

“ February 14, 1741. The condition of Dewell’s pardon, 
who revived after execution, is transportation for life.” 

J. pe W. 

A Remarkable Man and his Family. — David 
Wilson died a few years ago at Madison, Indiana, 
aged 107 years. He had been married five times, 
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and had had forty-seven children, thirty-five of 
whom were recently living. Instead of ribs he 
had a solid bone over his chest, a circumstance 
which saved his life during the border wars with 
the Indians in Kentucky. At the period of his 
death his mental and bodily powers were but 
little impaired. Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


Lines to the Court of Insolvent Debtors. — 
“ Risu Solvuntur Tabule. 


“ Qui niger, et captivus eram, candore nivali 
Splendidus, egredior carcere, liber homo. 
Solvuntur cure; solvuntur vincula ferri; 
Solvitur attonitus creditor — in lacrymas. 
Solvor ego; tantum non solvitur ws alienum ; 
A non solvendo rite solutus ero.” 


The following translation is said to be by the 
late Rev. R. H. Barham : 


“ A Blackleg late, and prisoner, hence I go 
In whitewashed splendour, pure as unsunned snow; 
Dissolved my bonds; dissolved my cares and fears; 
My very creditors dissolved — in tears ; 
All questions solved: the act resolves me free, 
Absolved in absolute Insolvency.” 


E. F. 
Queries. 
MARTIN THE FRENCH PEASANT-PROPHET AND 


LOUIS XVIII. 
* Can any of your readers confirm, or otherwise, 
the credibility of the enclosed extraordinary nar- 
rative? Is it true that the coronation of Louis 


XVIII. was countermanded ? W. H. 
Hall. 
“ This history, we believe, is almost unknown ingng- 
land. But it created a very great sensation in F at 


the time of the Restoration, soon after the fall of the first 
Napoleon. The allied armies had not left France when 
the events occurred. The whole matter was officially 
investigated by M. Decages, the minister of police; by 
MM. Pinel and Royer Collard, physicians; by the 
Viscount de la Rochefoucauld, who records many of the 
facts in his Memoirs; and by the Duke de Montmorency. 
Nothing of the kind is better attested. c 
“ Thomas Ignace Martin was a farm-labourer near 
Gallardon, not far from Chartres, about thirty-three years 
of age, and father of a family, when, in 1816, as he was 
engaged in spreading compost over a field, suddenly a 
young man, of small slender form and long visage, very 
white, and clothed in a light-colored surtout, buttoned 
close, and reaching to his feet, laced shoes, and a high- 
crowned hat, appeared before him, and told him he must 
go and take a message to the king. Martin replied that 
he was not qualified for such a high mission; but the 
youth told him that he must go. Martin, in return, said 
he thought the young man himself better fitted for such 
an office. But ‘ No,’ was the answer, ‘it is you that must 
go.’ After that, the head of the youth descended toward 
the waist, and the entire figure then disappeared. Mar- 
tin’s brother and the curate, to whom he mentioned the 
circumstance, treated it as an illusion; but the youth 
repeatedly came with the same communication, and Mar- 
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tin in alarm endeavoured to escape in flight. But it was 
of no use. The vision followed him, and found him out. 
It accompanied him into church, took the holy water 
along with him, and came out with him; and as he hur- 
ried home, and intended to shut the door upon it, sud- 
denly preceded him; and, face to face, commanded him 
to do as he was bidden. . . . At last, Martin resolved to 
leave the neighbourhood altogether; but the youth met 
him in the barn, and said, ‘You have resolved to make 
your escape; but you would not have gone far, you must 
fulfil your commission.’ These things being reported to 
the bishop, were by him communicated to M. Decazes, 
minister of police, who sent them to the prefect of the 
department, M. de Breteuil, who ordered Martin and the 
curate to Chartres. The prefect determined to send him 
to Pagis. The minister of police attempted to intimidate 
him, @nd to treat him as insane; but Martin was firm 
and coll , and was always informed beforehand by 
his mys s visitor of what would befall him. ... . 
After a long investigation, and much correspondence, a 
fall report of which was drawn up by MM. Pinel and 
Royer Collard, physicians, who examined Martin, he 
was sent to the hospital at Charenton, to be treated as a 
lunatic. At this time, M. de la Rochefoucauld received a 
letter respecting Martin from the Duchess of Luynes, his 
grandmother, who resided near Gallardon. It stated the 
case in such a manner as to excite the curiosity of the 
viscount, and he determined to enquire into it, unknown 
to the minister. For this purpose he paid a visit to the 
hospital, without expressing a desire to see any par- 
ticular patient, but the whole institution. He visited 
numerous cells, and talked with many of the inmates. 
But he took little interest in them; he was looking for 
Martin, but never named him. At last he found a calm, 
serene, and intelligent looking peasant, who, he at once 
concluded, was the man he was in search of. After en- 
quiring his name, &c.: ‘ What is the matter with you?’ 
*Me! nothing,’ replied Martin; ‘but the minister has 
shut me up here to prevent me from secing the king.” 
Then the whole story was told. After much correspon- 
dence, examination, &c., and another interview with the 
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apparition, the king was informed, who resolved to grant 
the interview. . . . The king received Palmer very gra- 
ciously, and asked him to sit down on the other side of 
the table. The interview lasted about an hour. The 
conversation began with a narration of the facts of the 
ease. After this the king said that he understood that 
Martin had some secret to communicate to him. Up to | 
this time, Martin knew nothing of the secret; but no 
sooner had the king spoken the word, than Martin’s 
organs of speech were suddenly seized by an irresistible 
force; and he spoke volubly, without even the power of 
choosing his expressions. The secret was, that in hunt- 
ing in the forest of St. Hubert, the king had formed the 
design of assassinating his brother Louis XVI. He had a 
double-barrelled gun, and with one barrel he meant to 
shoot the king, and then fire the other in the air, pre- 
tending to have been attacked; but was prevented from 
executing the design by being entangled among the 
_ branches of a tree, through which the king passed freely. 
On hearing this, Louis wept bitterly, and confessed the 
i. but extorted a promise from Martin that he would 
i 


rve his secret, which Martin did as long as the king | 
ved. The king was then making preparations for his 
coronation; but Martin told him, that, if he dared to 
receive the oil of consecration, he would be strack dead 
during the ceremony. Accordingly, the king counter- 
manded the preparations, and he never was crowned. He 
was ordered to look out for the proper heir, the orphan of | 
the Temple, who Martin said was alive. He also pro- 
mised to tell his brother, afterwards Charles X., of this; 
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and he is said to have done so. But no search took place; 
and Charles X., who accepted the consecration and coro- 
nation, was dethroned, and died in exile, as Martin fore- 
told. At the death of Louis the XVIII., Charles X. sent 
the Duke de Montmorency to Martin, to endeavour to 
make him change his testimony. But Martin was firm. 
The interview took place in the house and presence of the 
Curé de Bleury, near Gallardon. . . .”— Abridged from 
the Spiritual Herald for June, 1856. 





MERCATOR, AUTHOR OF THE POUND AND MIL 


SCHEME. 


I shall be much obliged to any of your readers, 
who can inform me who was “ Mercator,” the 
author of the plan for changing our coinage, 
which is now commonly known as “the pound 
and mil scheme.” His tract, dated “ London, 
Ist July, 1814,” was published by Valpy, in The 
Pamphileteer (vol. iv. p. 171.). The writer ex- 
presses his admiration of the system of monies, 
weights, and coins, used in France ; and suggests 
that the subject should be taken up on the return 
of peace with that country. He advises that we 
should adopt the rate of 10 per cent. as the pro- 
portion of alloy for both gold and silver coin; and 
that we should divide the pound sterling into 
1000 mils, and the pound weight into 10 ounces, 
each ounce containing 1000 grains. His pam- 
phlet has been lately republished by Mr. Robert 
Slater, in his valuable Inquiry into the Principles 
involved in the Decimalisation of the Weights, 
Measures, and Monies of the United Kingdom, 
Appendix, p. 71. 

As Mercator’s monetary plan has been brought 
forward since he wrote by a considerable number 
of individual writers, as well as by the members 
of the two scientific commissions appointed for 
another purpose in 1838 and 1843; as it has more- 
over been embraced by the Decimal Association, 
and recommended for adoption by several of the 
witnesses before the Committee of the House of 
Commons on decimal coinage ; and as it is pro- 
bably regarded with no small share of favour by 
the three royal commissioners, who are now in- 
quiring into the same subject, it is a matter of 
considerable interest to know who was the first 
proposer of the plan. Also, as his proposal, 
though showing a laudable attention to a very 
important subject, and conceived in a spirit of 
liberality by no means common in his day, was 
only a first idea, or a suggestion arising out of 
temporary circumstances, it would be very grati- 
fying to know whether the writer adheres to his 
original scheme, or is inclined to harmonise with 
those who would bring our method of reckoning 
and our system of coinage into exact accordance 
with those of our continental neighbours. 

James YATES, 

Lauderdale House, Highgate, 
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Minor Queries. 


Bossuet.—I have seen (I think within the last 
year) a paragraph in a newspaper (of which I 
omitted to take a note), wherein it was stated 
that Bossuet’s Exposition of the Catholic Faith 
was recently condemned by the French clergy, as 


making too great concessions to Protestants. I | 


shall feel greatly obliged to any of your corre- 
spondents who will tell me where I can obtain 
authority for this fact. I mean, of course, such 
authority as may be quoted in controversy. 
Anato-CaTsoricus. 


Banner and Arms of Kent.—Is the origin of 
the banner and arms of Kent to be sought in 
Kent, or in the land of the Saxons of Friesland. 
J. M. K. looks upon them as a “ mere fiction de- 
rived at a very late period from the names of 
Hengist and Horsa.” Undoubtedly, those heroes 
are mythical. Yet, when we remember that the 
white horse is still borne on the shield of Brunswick 
Hanover, that standard seems to have a closer 
connexion with the Frisian tribes than J. M. K. 
seems inclined to admit. Would any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” kindly furnish me with additional 
information on the matter. Henry WiLLIAMson. 

Huddersfield. 


One Gifford, a Clergyman.— Is there anything 
known of this worthy, the author of the lines be- 
ginning : 

“ Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound,” 
the recollecting of which is mentioned as one in- 
stance of Dr. Johnson's retentive memory ? 
P. J. F. Gantiiton. 


The Bristol Avon. — William of Malmesbury 


calls this river “ Bladona,” and says that it rises in | 
the parish of Tetbury, Gloucester, Can any | 


reader of “N. & Q.” tell me where this passage is 
to be found in his works ? Aurrep T. Leg. 
Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Stucco first introduced into England. — Tn read- 
ing the third volume of Gardiner’s Music and 
Friends, I find this information, where he is de- 
scribing the town of Leicester : 

“ Just below the Confrater’s house was a row of massive 
chestnut trees, hiding some wretched buildings, On this 
spot stand the white houses, built by our townsman John- 
son, who, I believe, visited Italy after he had become a 
London banker, and introduced the art of stuccoing, pro- 
bably the first instance of its being used in England.” 

Is this correct as to the first introduction of 
stucco? At what date was it ? 
Henry Kenstneron. 

Jewish Persuasion—Jew Soldiers.— Why is an 
individual professing the Hebrew religion said to 
be of the Fewish persuasion? It seems to me a 


very odd manner of expressing the fact, I never 








heard of any person requiring persuasion to follow 
Catholicism, Roman Catholicism, or Islamism. 
Again, is it not very remarkable, that few, if 
any, Jews enter either our military or naval ser- 
vices as soldiers or sailors? That many feed on 
the vitals of our gallant defenders, there can be 
no doubt, as all our garrison towns testify. 
Centurion, 


Athenwum Club. 


Controversy between Two Physicians.—In look. 
| ing over some old MS. books of the date of the 
| middle of last century, I have come across the 
following controversy between two physigians, 
which may perhaps be acceptable to the ers 
of “N. & Q.”: 
“ Dr, Wynter to Dr. Cheyne, 
I. 
“ Tell me from whence, fat-headed Scot, 
Thou didst thy system learn? 
From Hippocrate thou hadst it not, 
Nor Celsus, nor Pitcarn. 


IL. 


* Tho’ we allow that milk is good, 
And say y* saine of grass, 
The one to babes is only food, 
The other for an ass. 
IIL. 
“ Dr, this one prescription try, 
(My freedom, friend, forgive,) 
Eat grass, reduce thy head and dye, 
And let thy patients live. 
“ Answer. 
L 
«Dr, my system ’s all my own, 
No tutor I pretend; 
My blunders hurt myself alone, 
But thine thy dearest friend.* 





IL. 
“ Were you to milk and straw confin’d, 
Much better might you be; 
Perhaps you might regain your mind, 
And from your wit be free, 
III, 
*T can’t, Sir, your prescription try, 
But heartily forgive ; 
*Tis nat’ral you should wish me dye, 
Y* you yourself might live.” 


Who were Dr. Wynter and Dr. Cheyne ?f 
Atrrep T. Les, 


* Amiable Errors.” —In the Lady's M 
Museum for 1814, there is a tale called Ami 
Errors, or how to make a Husband Miserable. 
Said to be written by Mrs. E.T. Is anything 
known regarding the author ? R. J. 





* He prescribed for his father and killed him. ’ 
| [+ Dr. George Cheyne is noticed in most biographical 
| dictionaries, Br. Wynter was a Bath physician] 
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“ The Laughable Lover,” §c. — Who wrote the | when we hauled it up, it was just as you see it, full (to 
following works? 1. The Laughable Lover, a within two inehes of the cork) of water, the cork being 
comedy in five acts, by Carol O'Caustic, printed | *#! tight 
by J. G. Goodwyn, at Tetbury, 1806. At the 
end of the play there is “ An Occasional Epilogue, 
by way of Tribute to the Memory of Admiral 
Lord Nelson,” dated Bath, Nov. 6, 1805. There 
is also announced as preparing for the press, by 
the same author, 2. The School for Squires ; es- 
pecially for Married Ones. With Lectures, by- 
the-bye. for various descriptions of Persons ; but 


“ (Signed) S. SpowArt, Captain of 
the ‘ Wilberforce.’ 

“ March 10th, 1855.” 

Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” refer me 
to a work in which a satisfactory discussion of the 
phenomenon is given, or can any of them under- 
take to make a set of experiments with bottles, or 
hollow globes of different materials (some of them 

} might be filled with oil, mercury, &c.), to ascer- 
particulier) for moanly proud, selfish Grandees, rm if these could be displaced os a ad, he? 
and worthless worldly Parsons. 3. A Satire in “Joun Huspanp. 
many Cantos. R. J. p 

° MS. of Thomas a Kempis. — The elegant little 

“ A Trip to Portsmouth.” — Could any of your edition of Thomas 4 Kempis, published by Mr. 
readers give me any information regarding t ickering In 1851, bears on its title-page, “ Co- 
following play and its author? A Trip to Por ex de Advocatis Seculi XIII. ;” while the bio- 
mouth, or the Wife's Election, a new farce, Gos- | gtaphical sketch by Chas. Butler, prefixed to the 
port, 4to., 1710. By Essex Waller. There seems | text, states the birth of Thomas a Kempis to have 
to have been a reprint of 100 copies in 8vo., 1822. | been in 1380, and his death in 1471. Will you, 
See Lowndes’ Bibliographers’ Manual, vol. iv. or one of your correspondents, favour me with 

R. J. | some authentic notice of the MS. in question ? 


S. M*Arthur.— Could any of your readers give y -. Qoipaw. 
me any aceount of S. M°Arthur, author of The Abdication of Charles V.—In Mr. Lowthrop 
Duke of Rothesay, a tragedy? From the notice | Motley’s very interesting History of the Rise of 
of this play in the Biographia Dramatica, it seems | the Dutch Republic, he states the abdication of 
to have been written in 1764, and published (after | Charles V., and the well-known ceremony which 
the author’s death) in 1780, at Edinburgh. R. J. accompanied it, to have taken place in the old 
ducal palace of Brabant, which was situated very 

Bottles filled by Pressure of the Sea.—In p. 507. | nearly on the site where the present royal palace 
of the Travels in South Africa, by John Campbell, | stands at Brussels. Now in that city, to the best 
minister of Kingsland, published in 1815, is the of my recollection, a room in the Hotel de Ville 
following statement, viz. : is a out as the one where the abdication 

“We drove a cork very tight into an empty bottle. took place ; and on referring to the Guide Iilustré 
The cork was so large that more than half of it could not du Voyageur en Belgique, I find the following 
be driven into the neck of the bottle. We then tied a | remark: 
cord round the cork, which we also fastened round the 
neck of the bottle, to prevent the cork sinking down, 
and put a coat of pitch over the whole. By means of 
lead we sunk it in the water. When it was let down to 
about the depth of fifty fathoms, the captain said he was 
sure that the bottle had instantaneously filled ; on which Which is right, the historian or the guide-book ? 
he drew it up, when we found the cork driven down into | Tf the former, the statement in the latter must be 


the ae = —— —_ —— + an invention for the benefit of sight-seers and 
A me ~ oe ; travellers. R.C. C. 


way, only with the addition of a sail-needle being passed 
through the upper part of the cork, which rested on the Manchester. 
mouth of the bottle, and all completely pitched over. ia ad . 
When about fifty fathoms down, the captain called out | __ The Silver Greyhound. —In the little tale b 
as before, that he felt by the sudden increase of weight | Sir Walter Scott, called “My Aunt Margaret's 
a the bottle was filled, on which it = — np Mirror” (at p. 341. of vol. xli. of Cadell’s edition 
fe were not a little surprised to find the cork im the | .¢ 1839 of the Waverley Novels), is this 

4 , 32 ovels), passage 

same position, and no part of the pitch broken, yet the alluding to the conjuror's flight : 


“ La principale salle de l’hétel de ville, appellée la salle 
Gothique, est celle ou Charles Quint, dans tout |l’éclat de sa 
gloire et de sa puissance, abdiqua le pouvoir royal en 
faveur de son fils Philip.” 


bottle was full of water... .. The porousness of the 
glass seems to be the only consideration by which we “Oh, he was too good a fortune-teller not to be able to 
can account for the fact.” foresee that his own destiny would be tragical if he 
: waited the arrival of the man with the silver greyhound 
A bottle was presented to myself last year with upon his olesve.” wey 


a label attached, containing the following : ee -_ 

“As con, Let 30 wv 8 nen 19° 14 W. ores This means an officer of the criminal court, but to 
being calm, I corked, wired, and sealed this bottle up what office does it refer? I have a seep J 
tight. I then tied a piece of parcelling over all (the | Other allusion to the badge of the “silver grey- 
bottle being empty) ; I sank it to the depth gf 90 fathoms; | hound. C. D. Lamont. 
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“ Zundy,” an Opera. — Can you inform me who 
is the author of Lundy, an opera, which was in 
rehearsal at the Bristol Theatre in 1840? The 
music was composed by Mr. Cornelius Bryan, 
organist of St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol, who died 
March 18, 1840. R. J. 


“ Jephtha,” a Sacred Tragedy.— Who is the 
author of Jephtha, a sacred tragedy, published by 
Caines, Halkin Street. By a Lady. The profits 
to be applied to the fund for building a new 
church. R. J. 


The Old Hundredth, by whom composed ? — In 
the account of the “ Meeting of the Charity Chil- 
dren,” in Saturday's Times, I saw it stated the 
tune of the “ Old Hundredth” was composed in 
the first half of the sixteenth century, by Claude 
Goudemel, a Frenchman. Adding, that “in 
France the tune is utterly unknown, or at least 
unremembered.” Never having heard it attri- 
buted to a Frenchman before, perhaps some of 
your correspondents can inform me if this account 
is correct ? and if not, who was the composer ? 

Eassy. 

Wilkie MSS. — Could any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” give me any information regarding the 
MSS. of W. Wilkie, author of the Epigoniad ? 
In the “Life of Wilkie,” prefixed to his poems 
(Anderson's British Poets, vol. xi.), it is said that 
his MSS. were left to the care of Mr. Liston. 
That gentleman, if I mistake not, was minister 
of Aberdour, in Fifeshire, about the end of last 
century. R. J. 


Glasgow Plays. — Could any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.,” acquainted with the history of the 
Scottish stage, give me any information regarding 
the authors of the following Glasgow plays? 
1. The Genius of Glasgow, a masque, acted 1792, 
for the benefit of Mr. Stephen Kemble. 2. Glas- 
gow Green, or a Trip to Loch Lomond, a farce, in 
one act; to be performed June 2, 1798, for the 
benefit of Mrs. Kemble. 3. The Daft Man and 
his Twa Guid Wives, a comic interlude; to be 
performed June 4, 1803, for the benefit of Mr. 
Bell. This piece is said to have been written by 
a Dr. Madden. 4. Spanish Patriotism; or, French 
Treachery Defeated, a dramatic piece ; to be per- 
formed July 25, 1808, for Mr. Talbot's benefit. 
5. The Portuguese Wife, an interlude ; to be per- 
formed August 14, 1811, for the benefit of Miss 
Duncan. I do not think any of these plays are 
noticed in the Biographica Dramatica, with the 
exception of the first-named. R. J. 


Geranium, — May I ask any of your kind 
readers, who are learned in the matter, to inform 
me what is this flower (red, scarlet, white, or any 
colour) the emblem for? I seek this information 
for a poetical purpose. W. H. P. 





| nonsense ? 





HMinor AQueries with Answers. 


Author of the “Cyprianic Age.” —It would 
favour me to learn from any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” the name of a writer who styles him- 
self * By the Author of the Cyprianic Age.” He 
assumes this in a work by him: 


“The Fundamental Charter of Presbytery as it has 
been lately established in the Kingdom of Scotland, Ex- 
amin’d and Disprov’d by the History, Records, and Pub- 
lick Transactions of our Nation. London: printed for C, 
Brome at the Gun, at the West End of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 1697, 8vo. pp. 422., with pp. 178. of a “ Preface.” 


As an Episcopalian disputant, and likely some 
relic of the ieieeel church, he does all his power 
to demolish G. R. (Gilbert Rule, who was Prin- 
of the University of Edinburgh), the “ Vin- 

tor of the Kirk,” and brings forward much 
interesting information, local and historical, as his 
weapons. G. N. 


[The author of the Cyprianic Age is John Sage, one of 
the first bishops consecrated after the Church in Scotland 
was deprived of its temporalities in 1689. He was ap- 
pointed to the See of Edinburgh, and consecrated Jan. 25, 
1705, by Bishops Paterson, Rose, and Douglas; but sur- 
vived his elevation little more than five years, dying in 
1711. His work, The Fundamental Charter of Presbytery, 
was republished in 1844 by the Spottiswoode Society. In 
1714 was published, anonymously, An Account of the Life 
and Writings of Bishop Sage; but it was written by 
Bishop John Gillan. See also Russell’s edition of Keith’s 
Scottish Bishops, p. 518., for a biographical notice of 
Bishop Sage, and Watt’s Bibliotheca for a list of most of 
his works. } 


Passage in “ All's Well that Ends Well.” — 


“ Our own love waking cries to see what’s done, 
While shameful hate sleeps out the afternoon.” 
Act V. Se. 3. 
These lines are not yet very clear. Is Johnson 
right in calling them an interpolation of a player? 
or what is the sense of these — if they are - 


Berlin. 


[ Mr. Singer, in his recently published edition of Shak- 
speare, has the following note: “This obscure couplet 
seems to mean that ‘Our love awaking to the worth of 
the lost object too late laments; our shameful hate or 
dislike having slept out the period when our fault was 
remediable.” Mason proposed to read old for own.” 
Mr. Collier, in his Notes and Emendations from the Old 
Corrector, tells us (p. 168.) that these two lines are erased, 
“ giving some countenance to Johnson’s hope that ‘they 
were an interpolation of a player,’ though we believe it to 
be an inexplicable corruption,” } 


Lord Byron's Mother.—Who was Miss Ka- 
tharine Gordon, second wife to John Byron, Esq., 
and mother of Lord Byron the poet? Patoncs. 


[ Miss Catherine Gordon was the only child and heiress 
of George Gordon of Gight, a descendant of Sir William 
Gordon, who was the third son of the Earl of Huntley, by 
Princess Janeggaughter of James I. of Scotland, } 
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Biography. —1. What is the best work to con- 
sult for the lives of the eminent characters of the 
British islands ? 

2. Which is the best edition of Granger's Biv- 
James GRAVES. 

Kilkenny. 

[ At present the most convenient works to consult for 
the lives of eminent British characters are Chalmers’s 
and Gorton’s Biographical Dictionaries, more especially as 
their articles contain references to other works for further 
particulars of each individual. The fourth edition of 
Granger’s Biographical Dictionary, 4 vols. 8vo. 1804, is 
perhaps the best, as Lowndes speaks of the fifth, in 
6 vols., 1824, as “in very little estimation.” Our corre- 
spondent must not forget Dr. Johnson’s characteristic 
notice of Granger: “The dog isa Whig. I do not like 
much to see a Whig in any dress; but I hate to see a 
Whig in a parson'’s gown.” 
to Granger is, A Biographical History of England from the 
Revolution to the End of George I.’s Reign. By the Rev. 
Mark Noble, 8vo. 3 vols., 1806. ] 


Rubens’ “ Judgment of Solomon.” —In the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge is a very good 
copy of “The Judgment of Solomon,” by P. P. 
Rubens, and I have met with several other copies, 
possessing one, of a larger size than any I have 
seen, myself. The curator at the Museum in- 
formed me that the original was, several years 


A necessary accompaniment | b 
; | probably founded on the prevalence of fevers at 





since, destroyed by fire, he believed somewhere in | 


Lincolnshire. 


Will any of your readers be good | 


enough to inform me if this be correct, to whom | 


it belonged, and at what time and place it was so 

destroyed ? also, what was the size of the original 

painting ? Joun GARLAND. 
Dorchester, 


[“ The Jadgment of Solomon” is described in Smith’s 


Catalogue Raisonné of Works of Painters, vol. ii. p. 279., 
where it is stated that its size was 12 in, by 15 in.} 


Replies. 
WATCHFULNESS OF THE GOOSE. 
(Concluded from p. 475.) 


The vigilance of the goose, as compared with 
the dog, is favourably mentioned by Pliny (Hist. 
Nat., x. 26.), who adds that, in memory of the 
preservation of the Capitol, the censors gave out 
the tender for the food of the public geese before 
any other tender. The anniversary of the pre- 
servation of the Capitol was likewise celebrated, 
as late as the times of Plutarch and AZlian, and 
even at subsequent dates, by a slaughter of dogs, 
and an exhibition of a goose carried round in a 
richly ornamented litter. 

According to Suidas (in Maiovpas), the festival 
at which the dogs were killed, in memory of their 
failure to bark when the Capitol was attacked by 
the Gauls, bore the name of Maiuma; it was 


of Maiuma was not, however, confined to this sub- 
ject. See Cod., xi. 46. 

The account of Joannes Lydus, a writer who 
lived as late as the sixth century, in his work De 
Mensibus, iii. 40., is that, three days before the 
nones of August (Aug. 3.) a general slaughter of 
dogs took place in Rome, because they had be- 
trayed the Capitol, while the geese had saved it. 
Others (he remarks) said that this was done in 
order to prevent their being troublesome at night 
to the sick ; and others again affirmed that it was 
in order to guard against the mischief arising 
from canine madness; for this was the time of the 
dog-star, which was believed to be the cause of 
madness in dogs. ‘The explanation derived from 
the desire of preventing annoyance to the sick is 


Rome in the autumnal season. 

Augustine, in his Civitas Dei, ii. 22., remarks 
that the heathen gods forgot to protect Rome, 
when the city was burnt and taken by the Gauls, 
and the Capitol alone was defended. He adds 
that the Capitol itself would have been captured, 
if the geese had not remained awake, while the 
gods were slumbering. Owing to this circum- 
stance (he continues) Rome sank almost into an 
Egyptian superstition of animal worship, in offer- 
ing sacred rites to the goose. 

In the interesting article on the goose in 
Buffon's Natural History (Oiseaux, tom. xvii., ed. 
Deux-Ponts, 1787, 12mo.), this great naturalist 
speaks of its “ vigilance, trés anciennement cé- 
lébrée ;" and he remarks of these birds in their 
wild state : 

“ Cette inconstance dans leur séjour, jointe a la finesse 
de louie de ces oiseaux et d& leur défiante circonspection, 
font que leur chasse est difficile, et rendent méme inutiles 


| 'a plupart des pitges qu’on leur tend.” 


Arjstotle (Hist. An., i. 1.) likewise assigns to the 
goose the attributes of shyness and caution. It 
seems as if the acuteness of perception and habits 
of distrustful vigilance, which distinguish the 
goose in its wild state, are to some extent retained 
by the domesticated bird; in the same manner 
that the screams which Homer describes as cha- 
racterising a flock of wild geese remain to it in a 
tame state. (liad, ii. 463.) Perhaps some of 
your correspondents may possess a_ sufficient 
knowledge of the habits of the tame goose to be 
able to say whether it exhibits those vigilant and 
perceptive qualities for which the Romans gave it 
credit, and which are related to have saved the 
Capitol. 

Buffon says that the domesticity of the goose is 
less ancient and less complete than that of the 
common fowl, though anterior to that of the 
duck ; and that there is more difference between 
the tame goose and the wild goose, than between 
the tame duck and the wild duck. The domes- 


celebrated in the month of August, The festival | tication of the goose is certainly less complete than 
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that of the fowl, as its habits respecting the de- 
posit of its eggs, and its incubation, prove ; but 
the goose, as a domesticated bird, kept near the 


house, and fed by man, was known to Homer (see | 


Odyssey, xv. 161. 174.; xix. 536. 552.); whereas 
Homer never mentions the barn-door fowl. In 
the time of Theognis, however, about 540 B.c., 


the crowing of the cock was a familiar sign of the | 
morning (v. 864.); and Aristophanes mentions | 


the domestic fowl under the name of “the Per- 
sian bird” (Av. 488. 712.) ; a name which it had 
doubtless acquired in its way to Greece from 
India, its native country. (See Penny Cyclop., 
art. “ Pheasants; Buffon, Oiseaur, tom. iii. art. 
coq.) 

No mention either of the goose or of the duck 
occurs in the Bible. The domestic fowl is not 


mentioned in the Old Testament; but the crowing | 


of the cock is a well-known incident in the story 


of St. Peter, and the maternal love of the hen is | 


alluded to in Matth. xxiii. 37., Luke xiii. 34. 

It may be doubted whether the tame goose was 
a bird commonly kept in Greece. Camus (Notes 
sur [ Hist. d Anim. d Aristote, p. 603.) remarks that 
Aristotle, unlike the moderns, does not in his 
Natural History distinguish between the wild and 
the tame goose. Plato likewise, in his Politicus, 
§ 8., represents one interlocutor saying to the 
other, that even if he has not travelled over the 
Thessalian plains, he has heard of establishments 
for feeding geese and cranes, and believes in their 
existence ; thereby implying that such establish- 
ments were not then commonly to be seen in 
Greece. 

Nevertheless the flesh of geese, as a dainty, was 
familiar to the Greeks, and to some of the neigh- 
bouring nations, though it seems to have been 
unknown tothe Jews. Ilerodotus (ii. 37.) speaks 
of the Egyptian reo being supplied with abund- 
ance of beef and goose; and Euripides combines 
the flesh of this bird with veal, as an article of lux- 
urious diet. (Cress. Fragm., 13.) 'Theopompus, 
the historian, related that when Agesilaus went to 
Egypt, the Egyptians sent him a present of fatted 
geese and calves. (Athen., ix. 32., where other in- 
stances of fatted geese are cited.) 

The duck was doubtless known as a tame bird 
to the Greeks (see Aristoph., Plut.1011.). Other 
passages of Aristophanes, which mention the 
duck, Ach. 841., Pac, 494., Av. 569., may refer to 
the wild bird; nor is the chapter in Athenzus 
upon ducks (ix. 52.) decisive. Detailed precepts 
for the breeding of ducks are, however, given by 
the Roman writers on husbandry. .(Varro, Rt. R., 


iii. 11.; Columella, viii. 15.) Cicero, too, speaks | 
of the hatching of ducks’ eggs by hens, and of the | 


distress of the hen at seeing the ducklings take to 
the water, in language such as we might use at 
present. (De Nat. Deor., ii. 48.) 

The Romans were likewise well acquainted 
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| with the breeding of the tame goose; full in- 
structions for the management of it are given by 
their writers, (Varro, R. R., iii. 10.; Columella, 
viii. 13, 14.). From the Romans its use was pro- 
bably propagated over the whole of western Eu- 
| rope: Cesar (B. G., v.12.) says that the ancient 
Britons considered it unlawful to eat the flesh of 
the domestic fowl and the goose, but that they 
bred these birds for their amusement. This su- 
| perstitious objection to the goose was probably 
of no long duration in Britain, and it certainly 
was not shared by the Gauls. Indeed, the use of 
the goose became so universal in western Europe 
during the later ages of the empire, that this bird 
| lost its classical name of anser, and acquired, in 
medieval Latin, the name of auca, contracted 
from avica, a diminutive of avis. It was called 
“the bird,” because it was the most useful of do- 
| mestic fowls ; as Homer was called by the Greeks 
“the poet;” as the Holy Scriptures were called 
“the book ;” and as the ox was in Low Latin 
called “the animal” (aumaille in old French). 
From auca are derived the Italian and Spanish 
oca, and the French oie. As this form is feminine, 
the Romance languages have no word which pro- 
perly designates a gander; and hence to mark 
the sex, the French says La mére oie, Mother 
Goose. (Ducange in auca ; Diez, Roman. Worterb. 
in oca.) 

Le Grand D’Aussy tells us that in ancient 
France the goose held for many centuries the first 
place among poultry; it enjoyed this honour at 
the table of kings. Charlemagne, in three pas- 
sages of his Capitularies, directs that all his 
country houses should be furnished with them: 
the old proverb alludes to the goose being kept by 
the king, “ Qui mange Ioie du roi, cent ans aprés 
il en rend la plume.” It was the great dainty of 
the commonalty and of the citizens. But it has 
(he adds) lost its ancient consideration, and is 
now (1782) only admitted to the tables of the 
middle class. (Vie Privée des Francais, tom. i. 
p. 294.) The above proverb corresponds to the 
maxim of English law, “ Nullum tempus occurrit 
regi.” See Le Roux de Lincy, Proverbes Fran- 
gais, vol. ii. p. 75. 

According to Cibrario, Economia del Medio 
Evo, vol. iii. p.113., a goose baked in an oven, 
with a stuffing of garlic and quince, was an ex- 
quisite dish at Florence in the time of the novelist 
Franco Sacchetti, that is, in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century. 

Buffon, too, says that the goose was the dainty 
of our ancestors, but that since the introduction 
of the turkey from America, it has sunk to the 
second place at our tables and in our poultry 
| yards. 

The geese which saved the Capitol are described 
| as having been sacred to Juno: other deities, 
however, showed a fondness for this bird. Ju- 
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venal, vi. 540., speaks of a large goose given as a | clinical lecture. 


sacred donation to propitiate the anger of Osiris ; 
and Ovid describes the bird as contributing its 
liver to a feast in honour of Io: 

“ Nec defensa juvant Capitolia, quo minus anser 

Det jecur in lances, Inachi lauta, tuas.” 
Fast., i, 453-4. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that a fabu- 
lous story, illustrative of the loquacious habits of 
the goose, is told by Plutarch in his Treatise on 
Garrulity, c. 14. When the wild! geese, he says, 
in going from Cilicia, cross the range of Taurus, 
which abounds in eagles, they take a large stone 
in their beaks, in order to restrain their voice, and 
they thus escape over the mountain during the 
night without being observed, 





HEARTS: CRUCIFIXION, 


(2™ S. i. 432.) 


Crucifixion is a very ancient mode of punish- 
ment ; it has long existed in China; it was prac- 
tised by the Carthaginians, and is mentioned as in 
use when the Assyrian history begins (Diod. Sic. ii. 
¢. i.), in the time of Ninus, by whom Pharnus, king 
of Media, was crucified (4verravpéén). A German 
physician, George Gottlieb Richter, has written a 
Dissertation on the Saviour’s Crucifixion, the sub- 
stance of which is quoted in Jahn's Arch. Bib., 
s. 261. The Penny Cycl.,-Art. Cross, mentions 
certain enthusiasts, called “ Convulsionaires,” who, 
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See Penny Cyc., art. Heart, 

nervous diseases of (p. 86.), when under the in- 

fluence of depressing passions, Eschenbach Opus- 

cul. Medic. de Fervatore non apparenter, sed vere 

Mortuo, and Gruner, De Jesu Christi Morte verd, 

non synoptica. T. J, Bucxron. 
Lichfield, 


—_— 


In Dr. Macbride’s Zectures on the Diatessaron 
(edit. Oxon., 1835, p. 415.), this overwhelmingly 
interesting question is discussed. He quotes, from 
the Evangelical Register of 1829, some observa- 
tions of 2 physician, who writes under the signa- 
ture of Jason. The record concerning the blood 
and water, this writer considers as explaining (at 
least to a mere scientific age) that the real cause 


| of the death of Jesus was rupture of the heart, 


occasioned by mental agony. Such rupture (it is 


| stated) is usually attended by instant death, with- 


out previous exhaustion, and by the effusion into 
the pericardium of blood, which, in this particular 
case, though scarcely in any other, separates into 
its two constituent parts, so as to present the ap- 
pearance commonly termed blood and water. We 
are further informed in a note, that Bonet gives 


| two examples of this (vol. i. p. 585. 887.). 


I purposely abstain from introducing any of the 
various comments, which might be easily gathered 
from other writers; as the simple matter of fact 
appears to me to be here asserted in a clear and 
tangible form. I have often greatly desired to 


| know whether it could be corroborated by wider 


in the time of Louis XV., underwent voluntary | 


crucifixion, of which Dr. Merand was an eye- 
witness. It is not stated how long the two females, 
transfixed by nails five inches in length through 
both hands and feet, remained on the crosses, but 
only that ceremonies were performed during their 
crucifixion. One of the women, Felicité, stated 
that she had been crucified twenty-one times. 

In Mark xv. 44., Pilate is represented as sur- 
prised at the speedy termination of our Saviour's 
life on the cross ; and to ensure his death, a lance 
was thrust into his side. Crucified persons have 
been known to linger commonly till the third, and 
sometimes till the seventh day. It appears pro- 
bable that the constitutional strength of the 
Saviour was impaired. There was a long interval 
from his twelfth year, when he attended the San- 
hedrim, to the age of thirty, when his mission 
commenced, which is to us a blank, equally in 
canonical as in apocryphal history: this might 
have been a period of bodily suffering, and, know- 
ing the influence of mental sorrow on the strongest 
frame, we may reasonably infer such to have been 
the case. The prophecies are best reconciled on 
this hypothesis. The term broken-heart, as com- 
monly applied to death from grief and mental 
anxiety, is fairly allowable in a sermon, if not in a 


experience ; and whether the prophecy, “ Re- 
proach hath broken my heart” (Psalm Ixix. 20.), 
was thus fulfilled, as so many others were, in the 
momentous circumstances of the crucifixion, to 
the very letter. C. W. Brneuam. 


Death resulting from a broken heart is not a 
“‘ vulgar error,” as K. had always imagined pre- 
viously to hearing the discourse he refers to. On 
the contrary, though not a very common circum- 
stance, there are many cases on record in medical 
works. This affection, I believe, was first de- 
scribed by Harvey (De Circulatione Sanguinis 
Exercitatio iii.), but since his day several cases 
have been observed. Morgagni has recorded a 
few examples; amongst them, that of George IL., 
who died suddenly of this disease in 1760; and 
what is very curious, Morgagni himself fell a 
victim to it afterwards. Dr. Elliotson has en- 
larged upon it in his “ Lumleyan Lectures on 
Diseases of the Heart,” delivered before the Royal 
College of Physicians in 1829; he, however, had 
only seen one instance. An admirable article on 
the subject will be found in the Cyclopedia of 
Practical Medicine, written by Dr. Townsend, who 
has drawn up a table of twenty-five cases, col- 
lected from various authors, Generally this acci- 
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dent is consequent upon some organic disease, 
such as fatty degeneration; but it may arise from 
violent muscular exertion, or strong mental emo- 
tions. A remarkable example of the former oc- 
curred in the case of one of Whitbread’s draymen, 
who ruptured his heart in attempting to raise a 
butt of porter. The heart is still preserved in 
the museum of Guy's Hospital. 

G. Sexton, M.D. 

Kennington Cross. 


K. will find, in A Treatise on the Physical 
Cause of the Death of Christ, &c., by Wm. Stroud, 
M.D., London, 1847, a sufficient proof that the 
physical cause of the death of our blessed Saviour 
was the rupture of his sacred heart. This rup- 
ture of the heart was caused by mental agony. 
Up to the time of the appearance of Dr. Stroud’s 
work, the explanations of this event that were 
considered the most satisfactory were those of the 
elder Gruner, Vindicie Mortis J. C. vere; of the 
younger Gruner, Commentatio antiquaria medica 
de J. C. Morte vera non simulata ; and of Richter, 
Dissertationes Quatuor Medice. But his work has 
thrown a new light upon the cause of death. An 
excellent review of Dr. Stroud’s work may be 
seen in the Dublin Review, art. 11., 1847, pp. 25— 
59.; in which the Doctor's application of the 
science of physiology is brought into juxta-posi- 
tion with the light of revelation; and the two 
establish the conclusion that the bursting of the 
heart from mental agony was the physical cause 
of the death of Christ. Cerrer. 


BOOKS BURNT. 
(Continued from p. 398.) 


The Mendaites narrate that all their sacred 
books were burnt and destroyed in the persecu- 
tions which they suffered from the first Mussul- 
mans. 

Rabbi David Ganz records, in the Tsemach 
David, that in 1580, there was a great fire at Pos- 
nia, whereby eighty precious copies of the law 
were consumed. 

The same author writes that in the year 5317, 
all the copies of the Gemara which were ‘to be 
found in Italy were burned. 

The Khalif Othman commanded a new recen- 
sion of the Koran, owing to the presence of some 
orthographical and dialectical inconsistencies. A 
commission was appointed under the presidency 
of Zeyd, the most eminent of the Prophet's secre- 
taries. On the completion of the task, in order 
to prevent confusion and disputes, the Khalif, in 
a truly oriental spirit, caused all the other copies 
to be collected and burnt. The corrected sheets 
of Zeyd were themselves afterwards burnt under 








the Khalif Merwan. (Renan, Langues Semitiques, 
i. 343.) 

The library of Harvard College, New England, 
was destroyed by fire about 1763. 

In 1768 a fire in Warwick Street, Charing Cross, 
consumed the library of the Rt. Hon. Henry Sey- 
mour Conway, causing the destruction of many 
books and writings. 

Dr. Watts has among his Zyric Poems one on 
“ Burning several Poems of Ovid, Martial, Old- 
ham, Dryden,” &c., 1708. It begins : 

“T judge the Muse of lewd desire, 
Her sons to darkness, and her works to fire.” 

Whether he really burnt the books is not plain; 
but lower down, he commemorates the holocaust 
of the repenting Earl of Rochester : 

“ Strephon, of noble blood and mind, 
For ever shine his name, 
As death approached, his soul refined 
And gave his looser sonnets to the flame. 
‘ Burn, burn,’ he ery’d with sacred rage, 
‘ Hell is the due of every page: 
Hell be thy fate!’ But O, indulgent heaven! 
So vile the muse, and yet the man forgiven! 
‘ Burn on, my songs: for not the silver Thames, 
Nor Tiber with his yellow streams,” &c. ~ 

“ And when they had rent in pieces the books 
of the law which they found, they burnt them with 
fire.” (1 Macc. i. 56.) This was under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

Ancient writers inform us that the Athenians 
burnt the writings of the atheistic Protagoras. 

The third council of Constantinople (Can. 63), 
held in 719, may be added to those already named 
in which heretical books were ordered to be burnt. 
When we recollect that Jews, Latins, and Greeks, 
were accounted heretics (e.g. Plato, Aristotle, 
&c.) we may imagine what would be the result. 

“ Alios vidi qui libros legis deputant igni, nec scindere 
verentur.” — Joan. Salisb. Polycraticus, |. 8. 22. 

The celebrated treatise of the Jesuit Mariana, 
De Rege, et Regis Institutione, Toledo, 1599, was 
burnt in 1610, by order of the Parliament of 
Paris. It is said that this book determined Ra- 
vaillac to assassinate Henry IV. 

At the great synod of Diamper, in India, in 
1599, a decree was made which ordered that “ all 
the Syrian books on ecclesiastical subjects should 
be burnt, as far as they could be found.” This 
decree was made “ januis clausis ne ullus Portu- 
galensium adesset,” and was immediately carried 
into effect. To this day “the Syrians say, that 
while the books were burning, the archbishop 
went round the church in procession chanting a 
song of triumph.” 

In the seventeenth century, Fedor of Russia 
burnt all the parchments or registers in which the 
gradations of rank were verified. 

The printing establishment and stock of an 
eminent French house were burnt early in the 
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last century, and the king therefore conferred 
upon the firm the exclusive right to print and 
publish a handsome quarto edition of the Vulgate. 

In the recent insurrection at Naplous, the 
populace burnt the books which they found in the 
Protestant and Greek churches. 

The preceding are the chief illustrations which | 
Ihave met with, of the principle involved in a 
line which I have somewhere seen : 

“*Tis but to burn your books, the shortest way.” 


Doubtless many others still remain, which your 
learned readers may recollect and communicate. 
B. H. Cowper. 


CROOKED NAVES. 
(2 S. i. 432.) 

With reference to your correspondent K., who 
wishes for information respecting crooked naves, 
I beg to send the following reference, which may 
be of use to him. 

In a small privately-printed work, called Volun- 
tary Contributions, edited by Lady Mary Fox, | 
vol. ii., for the year 1836, he will find the “ Frag- | 
ment of a Tour round France;” and as these | 
books may not be easily procured, I will give you | 
the extract that treats upon the crooked naves : | 


“ Quimper has a fine old cathedral dedicated to Saint 
Corentin, much ornamented outside, but disfigured by 
small hovels and shops built up against the walls. On 
entering the cathedral, I was immediately struck by its 
singular construction. From the screen the chancel 
forms an angle with the nave, and for some time I was 
puzzled with this strange concetto, as I thought it must 
be, of the architects. I, however, subsequently found the 
following explanation of it in Freminville’s Antiquités de 
la Bretagne, p. 294. : 

“*L’Evéque Bertrand de Bormedée posa la premiére 
soe de la cathédrale de Quimper le 26 Juillet, 1424. 
Son plan offre une singularité qui du reste ne lui est pas 

articuliere et qui se remarque dans quelques autres 
iglises de la France; c’est que l’axe n’en est pas droit, et 
que l’extremité de l’abside n'est pas précisément en face 
du portail: cet axe vers le cheeur s’encline sur la gauche, 
y decrivant une courbure sensible. Ceci n’est pas di, 
comme quelques uns l’ont cru, & un accident du terrein 
sur lequel est construit I’édifice: on sait positivement 
que cette bizarrerie est intentioné dans toutes “les Eglises 
ou elle se remarque, et c’est un motif religieux. Quelques 
architectes du moyen age voulaient faire allusion a la posi- 
tion inclinée que prit la téte de Jesus Christ l’orsqu’il ex- 
pira sur la croix.”’ 

“Many English cathedrals have the choir*end a little 
out of the straight line; Norwich very much so.” 

The above is the quotation from the Fragment 
of a Journey. Ihave since seen a long description 
of this cathedral in the Voyage dans le Finisterre, 
Wy Cambray, p. 136., revised and augmented by 

i. Souvestre, and printed at Brest, 1855, where 
VoLPone. 





K. may find more details. 
A - of the choir of Norwich Cathedral is 
slightly out of the right line. I shall be very glad 


| purpose. 


if any of your archeological readers who were 
present when this was pointed ofit at the meeting 
of the society some years ago, will advance a 
theory to account for the deviation. If I remem- 
ber rightly, the western end of the choir is that 
part which lies due west and east. It would be 
interesting to have a list of those churches at 
home and abroad which do not stand exactly east 
and west, and the amount of deviation; noting 
particularly whether the west end be depressed 
towards the south. I quite agree with K. that 
this is worth inquiry; and it concerns other 
matters besides church architecture. F. C. B. 
Diss. 


The parish church of Eastbourn, Sussex, is an 
instance of the crooked nave referred to by your 
correspondent K. R. A. 


Replies tg Minor Queries. 


Fragments of former Greatness (2™ S. i. 405.) 
— Mr. Epwarps must not forget that the helmets, 
banners, swords, &c., till within the last fifty years 
so often found, and now, comparatively speaking, 
so seldom found in our old churches, are generally 
merely the remains of heraldic funerals, and not 
memorials of noble deeds. The helmets and 
weapons are often mock articles made for the 
The escutcheon, the helmet, the flag, 
the sword, spurs, gloves, and tabard of the knight 
or esquire, were all required for a heraldic fu- 
neral, and were all suspended in the church. The 
wonder is that so few of these memorials have 
been allowed to remain. EB 


In Kilkampton Church, Cornwall, not far from 
the site whereon Stowe, the magnificent mansion 
of Sir Bevell Grenville, was raised, there is still 
to be seen that warrior’s gauntlet, tourists threat- 
ening, however, to destroy what time has spared. 

T. i. F 

Time taken in writing Black-Letter (2™ 8. i. 
410.) — It may be interesting to give the results 
of a similar undertaking with that of LX., and 
compare them with the details given in his inter- 
esting communication. I amused and employed 
myself for a short time in the day, for some years, 
in restoring the leaves wanting in a fine old Sarum 
Missal in my possession. It is a large folio, and 
in excellent preservation. It belonged to Arch- 
bishop Chicheley, and was given by him as a part 
of the dowry of his niece on her marriage into the 
family of Darrell of Cale Hill in Kent. When I 
purchased it I found twenty-two leaves missing, 
one here and two or three there, and so on, in 
various parts of the Missal, besides the Calendar, 
which of course occupied six more leaves. Here, 
then, were fifty-six pages to be restored, and by 
industry and patience the task was accomplished. 
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I found that each page of the old Missal had 
two columns, each being 13; in. high, by 3} wide. 
Each column contained thirty-nine lines, and of 
course in each page there were seventy-eight. 
The letters were 3th of an inch high, just double 
the height of those copied by LX. Each line of 
a column took me ten minutes to write in letters 
like those of the original, being 4th of an inch 
high. A large proportion of these were to be in 
red, and some were in blue. ‘Thus each page on 
an average would occupy thirteen hours; but 
much depended upon the number of initial letters, 
these being in the Lombardic character, and either 
in red, blue, or burnished gold. Besides the 
forming of the letters, there were many large 
initial letters to be illuminated, some in borders 
of two inches square, and others smaller, with 
endless devices of flowers, flourishes, and painted 
borders. ‘The whole is executed on vellum, and 
matches the original Missal with tolerable success. 
It is now complete, and very yaluable. F. C. H. 


Person referred to by Pascal (2™ §. i. 412.) — 
The original of Pascal is as follows: 

“Qui aurait eu l’amiti¢é du roi d’Angleterre, du roi de 
Pologne, et de la reine de Suede, aurait-il cru pouvoir 
manquer de retraite et d’asile au monde? ” 

A foot-note indicates the three sovereigns as 
follows : 

“ Pascal fait ici allusion sans doute & Charles Ie 
foreé de se retirer dans I’tle de Wight en 1647; & Jean 
Casimir obligé de chercher un asile en Silesie 
en 1655; enfin & Ia reine Christine, qui abdiqua en 1654.” 
Pensées Diverses, No. xxix. 

It is clear that Pascal did not allude to any real 
individual, but merely to a possible case. The 
Edinburgh translation conveys the idea that there 
was a man who was the friend of these three so- 
vereigns, and who notwithstanding was reduced to 
destitution at last. Pascal wrote : 

“He who should have had the friendship of, &c., 
would he have believed it possible that he could want a 
refuge and an asylum on earth?” 

The moral is, that three cotemporary sovereigns 
were actually so helpless themselves, that a man 
might have possessed the friendship of all three, 
and yet have been utterly destitute, C, H. §, 


Punishment in England (2™ §. i, 411.—In 
reply to R. W. Hackwoop the following extract 
from No. 674. of the Universal Spectator may 
serve to show that the punishment of “ pressing ” 
was not often resorted to, even in the reign of 
George II., and it was quite abolished by the 12th 
of George ITI. c. 20., which provides that all per- 
sons refusing to plead shall be held to be guilty: 

“Sep. 5, 1741. On Tuesday was sentenced to death at 
the Old Bailey, Henry Cook, the shoemaker of Stratford, 
for robbing Mr. Zachary, on the highway. On Cook’s re- 
fusing to plead, there was a new press made, and fixed in 
the proper place in the pressyard, there having been no 
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person pressed since the famous Spiggot the highwayman, 
which is above twenty years ago. Burnworth, alias 
Frasier, was pressed at Kingston, in Surrey, about six- 
teen years ago, 

J. pe W. 


There is no hoax atall in the case. The “ Peine 
forte et dure” or pressing to death, as described 
by R. W. Hackwoop, was well known to the 
English law. It first appears on the statute books 
8 Henry IV., and was abolished by statute 12 
George III. c. 20., which enacts that persons 
standing mute, shall be convicted of the offence 
charged. See Blackstone’s Commentaries, under 
the head of Arraignment and its incidents, and 
Hale's Pleas of the Crown, ii. 329. 

W. J. Bernnarp Sairu. 

Temple. 


“ The Tune the old Cow died of” (2™'S. i. 375.) 
—TI beg to offer another version of the song, 
which is the one I have always heard, and which 
throws a little more light on this grave question : 


* Jacky Whaley had a cow, 
And he had nought to feed her; 
He took his pipe, and played her a tune, 
And bid the cow conseeder. 
“ The cow considered very well, 
And gave the piper a penny, 
To play the same tune over again, 
And ‘Corn riggs are bonnie.’ ” 

Now, though the first tune is still a desidera- 
tum, we may fairly infer that the cow died of one 
of the two, and so far a step is gained in the 
inquiry. F. C. H. 


Cliefden House (2™ §. i. 432.) — 


“Cliefden House was built by Charles Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, in the reign of Charles I], That nobleman 
died in the latter end of the last (seventeenth) century, 
and in 1706 it was purchased by the first Earl of Orkney, 
who very much improved it, and from whom it descended 
by marriage to the Earl of Inchiquin,” 


See Boydell’s Hist. of the River Thames, fol., 
Lond. 1794. R. S. Caarnock. 


Major André (\* 8, passim ; 2™ §. i, 255.) — 
Since writing my last note, which appeared in 
“N. & Q.” under date of March 29, | have seen 
a copy of the National Intelligencer, published at 
Washington, March 25, giving a brief notice of a 
work just issued from the press, and bearing the 
following title : 

“ «Life of Capt. Nathan Hale, the Martyr Spy of the 
American Revolution. By J. W. Stuart: Hartford, F. A. 
Brown, 1856.’ 

“ This work has its origin in a praiseworthy attempt on 
the part of its author to throw around the name of Hale 
that pitying tenderness and regret which have embalmed 
alike in the hearts of friends and foes the memory of the 
unfortunate André. Of equally melancholy fate, the 
British and the American spy have not been sharers 
either of equal commiseration or of equal renown. Eng- 
land sent an embassy across the seas to reclaim from 4 
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foreign soil the ashes of her ‘martyr spy,’ and gave 
them a fit sepulture among the mighty dead who sleep 
in that mausoleum of British worthies, the Westminster 
Abbey. The spot which covers the remains of Hale is 
unknown, and it is but recently that a tardy patriotism 
has erected a fitting cenotaph to his memory in his native 
town of Coventry, Connecticut, 

“We commend this biography to all who desire to ac- 
quaint themselves in clearer outlines with the character 
of him who, in meeting an ignominious death, ‘ regretted 
only that he had but one life to lose for his countr’y.” 

W. W. 

Malta, 


Pantomimes (2™ S. i. 313. 436.) — Pantomimic 
acting, accompanied by music, has been in use 
among the Chinese, Persians, and other Oriental 
people, and was introduced into the Greek cho- 
ruses. (Lucian, De Saltatione.) The Romans 
had entire plays called sal/atio pantomimorum. 
The word pantomimus is of Greek origin, and 
means “an imitator of everything.” In the reign 
of Augustus two actors, Bathyllus and Pylades 
(both Greek names), were celebrated, but they 
were not its inventors, and respecting whose con- 
test there is a heavy joke of Augustus in Quinc- 
tilian (vi. 3.). There was a friendly contention 
between Cicero and Roscius, to determine whe- 
ther the one by his phrases, or the other by his 
gesticulations, could vary oftenest a given senti- 
ment. The modern pantomime, as the name of 
harlequin shows, came to England from: Italy, 
where Arlecchino is forcibly introduced even into 
such plays as Goldoni’s J2 Padre di Famiglia, 
thereby evincing the popularity of this character ; 
and to which country we also owe Punch, some- 
thing more than pantomime, and more like the 
speaking French harlequin. 

The ancient saltatio is somewhat feebly set forth 
in the melo-dramas of modern times, where the 
action proceeds to the accompaniment of instru- 
mental music, without words or singing. For 
authorities see Eschenburg, Cl. Lit., p. v. s. 319. 
b. 320. Zosimus, i. 6.; iv. 33.3; v. 7. Oct. Fer- 
rarius, De Mimis et Pantomimis. N. Calliachus, 
De Ludis scen. Mim. et Pantomim. J. Meursius, 
De Saltationibus veter. De L’Aulnaye, Saltt. 
Théat., with plates. J. Weaver, 
Mimes and Pantomimes. Boulanger de Rivery, 
Récherches histor. et crit. sur les Mimes et les 
Pantomimes. Burette, in the Mém. Acad. Inscrip., 
i. Ziegler, De Mimis Romanorum. Sulzer, Allg. 
Theorie, i. 523. Signorelli, Storia critica dei 
Teatri antichi e moderni. T. J. Bucktown. 

Lichfield. 


Submarine Duel (2™ S. i. 412.) — The reason 
why I think there is no truth in the story is this: 


—the same tale is told in the third volume of 


Music and Friends, by W. Gardiner, 1853 ; only 
the duel is. there stated to have taken place be- 
tween two divers employed, not by Mr. Deane at 


History of 











the “ Royal George,” but by a Capt. M‘Neilly in 
raising the “Scotia,” sunk in the straits which 
separate Puffin Island from the main of Anglesea. 
No date is given, but a truly super-marvellous 
addition is made to the duel. Here is the whole 
passage : 

“ Capt. MeNeilly assured me that two of his men, on 
finding a box of dollars, quarrelled over it, and actually 
fought, at the bottom of the sea, for the possession of the 
treasure. He also told me of a diver who had been drinking 
very freely, on falling asleep in the depths below, had 
his pocket picked by his companion during his submarine 
nap.” 

Equipped as divers are, it is just possible that 
they might lay hold of the same article, and pull 
against one another for the possession of it; but 
anything like “fighting” would, I think, be an 
impossibility ; and when I read about the “ sub- 
marine nap,” I cannot help concluding that in the 
whole of the diving wonders he was relating to 
him, the sly M‘Neilly must have been practising 
on the credulity of Mr. Gardiner. 

Henry Kenstneton. 

Kennerleigh Manor lost by a Game of Cards (2"* 
S. i. 222.) — The account of which I had from 
Capt. Clayfield, a descendant of the Dowrish 
family ; and I think it probable that if J. T—r 
will apply to that gentleman, he will get every 
information on the subject. Juxia R. Bockert. 

Southcote Lodge. 


Blood that will not wash out (2™ S. i. 874.) — 
In Lincoln Cathedral there are two fine rose win- 
dows, one of which, it is said, was made by a 
master workman, and the other by his apprentice, 
out of the pieces of stained glass the former had 
thrown aside. These two windows were un- 
covered on a certain day, and that of the ap- 
prentice’s construction was declared to be the 
most magnificent. In a fit of jealousy and 
chagrin the master threw himself from the gallery 
beneath his boasted chef-d’euvre, and was killed 
upon the spot. The blood stains upon the floor 
are declared to be indelible, and are still pointed 
out to the admiring visitor by the verger in at- 
tendance. It is but right to add that I have 
heard a similar story at another cathedral: I can- 
not remember which. T. Lampray. 


At Cothele, a mansion on the banks of the 
Tamar, the marks are still visible of the blood 
spilt by the lord of the manor, when, for supposed 
treachery, he slew the warder of the drawbridge. 
But these are only to be seen on a wet day, and I 
have heard of a gentleman who was only con- 
vinced of the truth of the assertion by a visit 
during rain. Many similar traditions haunt 
Cornish and Devonshire houses, 

The blood marks at Holyrood I have certainly 
seen, or, to speak more correctly, the so-called 
blood marks, of the unfortunate Rizzio; and I 
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cannot but think that, for the feelings of the old 
servant who exhibits the spots, it would be the 
“ unkindest cut of all” to refuse credence to the 
story. Indeed, a hint at paint offends him as 
much as it might have offended a belle passée of the 
last century. =. &. © 


Mignonette the Badge of the Counts of Saxony 
(2™ S. i. p. 454.) — In reply to D. L. I send you 
the legend from Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower 
Garden of Ornamental Annuals, which she took 
from a little work called Le Langage des Fleurs. 


The Count Walsthein was paying his addresses to | 979 . 736 p- 940.; 1787, p. 666 
*? . . *? € , . . 


a beautiful heiress, who trifled with his affections, 
and who had a dependent cousin secretly in love 
with the count. One evening, while walking in 
the garden, the ladies each chose a flower, and the 
heiress gaily challenged the count to write the 
description of each in one line. She had chosen a 
wild rose, and the count, who had been piqued by 
her numerous flirtations, wrote, — 
“ Charming, but evanescent.” 


The cousin had chosen mignonette, and the count’s 
motto for this flower was, — 


“ Your qualities surpass your charms.” 


The legend adds, that the count married the cousin, 
and in compliment to her inserted the mignonette 
in his coat of arms. GasTRos. 


The Reader's Mazim (2™ §. i. 19. 375.) —If 
J. K. will consult Byrom's poems, he will find the 
passage he requires. The advice which Byrom 
gives is most valuable ; and public speakers would 
do well to read and study with attention the 
directions which the poet gives. Cxiericus (D.) 


Matthew Buchinger (2™ S. i. 429.) — It is sur- 
prising what things are brought to light by “ N. 
& Q.” I havea good specimen of the writing and 
drawing of the above remarkable character of the 
date 1717, and it quite bears out G. N.’s descrip- 
tion of it, to whom I should be happy to show it 
(should he wish it), and have left a note for him 
at the publishers. J. W. 


“ A sunbeam passes through pollution unpolluted ” 
(2™ S. i. 114. 304. 442.) —S. Augustine, I be- 
lieve, is the originator of this idea. It occurs in 
his Works (in Joan. tr. 4.), where he says: 

“ Lux, etsi per immunda transeat, non inquinatur.” 

A.rrep T. Les. 

Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


“ Holly, the only indigenous Evergreen” (2™ S. 


i. 443.) —1 should perhaps have said that the | 


holly was the only indigenous evergreen free, for 
of such small plants as spurge laurel, butchers’ 
broom, gorse, and ivy, I did not intend to speak. 
The yew and box have, I believe, been proved to 
be imported trees. It is true, on congenial soils 





they grow freely from the seed; but of the yew the 
first specimens, probably, yet remain planted singly 
in churchyards, and the box, with only one or two 
exceptions, remains to this day the inhabitant of 
the garden only. I maintain, therefore, I was 
right in calling the holly our only indigenous ever- 
green, to the exclusion capestally of the yew and 
box. 

For further information on this subject I beg 
to refer Mr. Frere to some papers in the Gent. 
Mag., written by my grandfather under the sig- 


| nature ‘I. H. W., in the years 1784, pp. 21. and 





A. Hotr Wuire. 


Popular Names for Live Stock (2™ §. i. 416.) — 
Is Mr, Sternens sure that a three times shorn 
ewe is a twinter? In the North of England we 
apply the term to two year old cattle, and it is 
supposed to be a contraction of two winter. We 
don’t say a quey, but a why or wye calf, and a 
dry cow is a drape. In Craven they call a colt a 
stagg, and a pony a highty. 


Ancient Origin of Phrases now in Common Use 
(2™ S. i. 283.) — With the expression “ If the sky 
were to fall we should catch larks,” cf. Ter. Heaut. 
iv. 3. 41.: Quid si? Redeo ad illos qui aiunt: Quid 
si celum ruat ? P. J. F. GANTILLON. 


Chalices (2™ S. i. 211.) — Some ten years since 
there was a Mr. Edward Edwards, in Shrews- 
bury, whe had the glass “cup” which was for- 
merly in use in Battlefield Church. How it came 
into his possession I do not know. My impres- 
sion, however, is, that he obtained it for a mere 
nothing. 

Perhaps some of your numerous subscribers and 
readers are acquainted with this gentleman ; if so, 
would they use their influence to induce him to 
present it to the authorities of Lichfield Cathe- 
dral for safe and proper keeping ? 

H. Ar Apam. 


Urceola elastica, gc. (2 8. i. 454.) — Mr. 
Hancocx will find a figure of Urceola elastica of 
Roxburgh, in that author's Asiatic Researches, 
and another in Wight’s Jcones, t. 473. 

Siphonia Cahuchu, Richard, which is the Jatro- 
pha elastica of Linneeus and the Hevea gujanensis 
of Aublet is figured in Aublet’s Guyana, t. rr. 


Kensington. 


Hangman Stones (2™ §. i. 282. 402. 435.) —At 
a —— angle in the road betwixt Sheffield 
and Barnsley, and about three miles south of the 
latter place, there is a toll-bar called “ Hangman- 
Stone Bar.” Attached to this title is the usual 
legend of a sheep-stealer being strangled by the 
kicking animal, which he had slung across his 
shoulders, and which pulled him backwards as he 
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tried to climb over the stone wall enclosure with 
his spoil. I do not know that any particular stone 
is marked as the one on which the sheep was 
rested for the convenience of the thief in trying 
to make his escape ; but the Jehu of the now ex- 
tinct Barnsley mail always told this story to any 
inquiring passenger who happened to be one of 


“five at top—as quaint a four-in-hand as you | 


shall see.” 


Quotation wanted (2™ §. i. 455.) — 


“ The rush of years 
Beats down their strength: their numberless escapes 
In ruin end. And, now, their proud success 
But plants new terrors on the victors’ brow: 
What pain to quit the world, just made their own, 
rheir nest so deeply down’d, and built so high! 
Too low they build, who build beneath the stars!” 


Dr. Edward Young, The Complaint, night 8, 1. 215. 


| 


Aurrep GatTry. | 





received in London, contains some very humourous allu- 
sions to the straw ornaments at present worn by the ladies : 
“ ¢ Of threatn’d famine who shall now complain, 
When every female fore-head teems with grain? 
‘ ° ° . When men of active lives 
To fill their granaries need but thresh their wives.’ ” 


Nor are the matrons alone prolific : 
“Old maids and young, all, all are in the straw.’ 
“ Nov. 21, 1795.” 

“ Feathers: the Height of Fashion.— Lady Caroline 
Campbell displayed in Hyde Park, the other day, a feather 
Sour feet higher than her bonnet. — January 2, 1796.” 

kh. FD R. 

Mr. Hackwoop asks to whom we are indebted 

for the curious and sometimes absurd change 


| which takes place from time to time in our man- 


J.J. B. W. | 


The Ten Commandments (2™ §. i. 440.) — 
Merely for the sake of information, and not con- 
troversy, I wish to state that Profétsor Browne, 
as quoted by A. A. D., is not correct, when he 
says that the Catholic Church “ teaches the com- 
mandments popularly only in epitome” in her 
catechisms. In the catechisms used by authority 
in this country, the commandments are taught at 
length, and the first, as in the verses 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 of Exodus, ch. xx. F. C. H. 


“ Sic transit gloria mundi” (1* §. vi. 100. 183. ; 
vii. 164.; xi. 495.) — This seems to be taken 
from the De Imitatione, lib. 1. cap. iii. 6.: 

“O quam citd transit gloria mundi!” 
Hueco. 

Umbrella or Parasol? (1* §. xii. 233. 313.) — 
On one of the Layard bas-reliefs in the British 


Museum, is a slave holding over the head of the | 


king as he rides in his chariot to the hunt a 
(what ?) parasol or umbrella? Is it not “a little 
shade” (cxiddiov) ? If it be an umbrella, it cer- 
tainly is a somewhat ancient discovery. 

Query, however, the distinction between the 
two articles ? Jos. G. 


Inner Temple. 


| been derived. 


Origin of Fashions (2™ S. i. p. 332.)—The | 


following items relating to fashion have fallen 
under my notice while looking over a volume of 


the Hull Advertiser : 


“ Hair Powder. — London, and the circumjacent coun- 
ties of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent have already pro- 
duced for hair-powder licences, no less than 100,0002., one 
half the sum at which the aggregate of the tax through- 
out Great Britain was estimated. 

“The number of hair-powder certificates granted in 
this town (Hull) is nearly one thousand. — July 11, 1795.” 


ners, customs, and personal adornments. If a 
short and general answer will satisfy him, I would 
say, to the French. From France, at least since 
the time of Louis XI1V., most of our fashions have 
A paper by Gay, in The Guardian, 
No. 149, written before the death of the grand 
monarque, notices this : 

“The most fruitful in genius is the French nation. 
We owe most of our gaudy fashions now in vogue to 
some adept beau among them.” 


The ese a (or rather flower-pot) which 
we wear on our heads is of French invention. 

“The cocked-hat in general survived till nearly the 
present century. It was superseded by the round one 
during the French Revolution.” — Autobiography of 
Leigh Hunt, vol. i. p. 84. : 

All that our countrymen can be fairly charged 
with is, that in borrowing fashions in dress from 
their neighbours, they have sometimes “ bettered 
the instruction,”— have made ugliness more ugly. 
So that the French are in the habit of deriding 
our costume, though copied fiom theirown. Thus 
Beranger sings : 

“ Quoique leurs chapeaux sont bien laids, 
Goddam ! j’aime les Anglais.” 
F. 

Burying without a Coffin (2™ S. i. 455.) — The 
note of E. H. on this subject has reminded me of 
the following passage, which I met with some 
time ago in the first volume of Testamenta Ebora- 
censia, published by the Surtees Society : 





“ Fest. S. Marg. Virginis, mccccvir. Ego Jo- 
hannes de Burton, Rector medietatis Ecclesiw 8S. Elenw 
infra muros in vico de Aldwerk Ebor —— corpus meum 


| sepulture tradendum in loco per me nuper proviso, et pro 


“ Straw Bonnets.—The prologue of Reynold’s new | 


comedy of Speculation, which has been very favourably 


sepultura corporis mei ordinato, ex parte australi chori 
dicte Ecclesia, precipiens et inhibens executoribus meis, 
ne corpori meo cistam ligneam vel alia indumenta pre- 
parent, nisi tantummodo unum lintheamen pro corpore 
meo involvendo.” 


No doubt his executors strictly observed his 
directions, and committed his body to the grave 
with no other covering than a linen sheet. 8. D. 
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Tradesmen's Tokens (2™ §, i. 336. 417.) —I 
am obliged to your correspondents, and especially 
to Mr. E. 8. Tayrtor, for their answers to my 
Queries. The list of Norfolk corruptions is use- 
ful, though most of them are familiar to me; but 
I wish to correct one mistake Mr. Tartor has 
made. 

“ Matthew Rich and John Potterill” is not a 
Norfolk token, but one of Okeham, in Rutland ; 
the word is very plain on my specimen. 

Snelling’s lists are very useful as far as they go ; 
but no explanations being given of the modern 
names of the places mentioned by him, it would 
oceupy too much of your valuable space to re- 
print them. 

I would gladly comply with the suggestion of 
Mr. Frere; but the coins were only mentioned to 


me as I gave them, my own collection (except for | 


London) being as yet small. I trust, however, 
that other collectors will supply this omission, as 
you appear to have several among your readers. 

Being unwilling to intrude too much on the 
space at your disposal, I confine myself at present 
to one Query, and an explanation or two which I 
have ascertained since I wrote to you. Query, 
where is Fairefax ? 

“©.—John Pettie x Justice holding a sword and 
pair of scales. 

« R. — Fairefax, 1666 x A ship in full sail.” 

I have suggested the co. of Monmouth, where 
there is the Fairfax estate lately presented to 
Lord Raglan as a memorial of his gallant father ; 
but Monmouthshire is not a maritime county. 

Ozed is St. Osyth, co. Essex. 

Town Sovtton is Sutton Valence, co. Kent. 

The Manor of Honychild is also in Kent, in 
Romney Marsh. 

Stoowry is Sturry, co. Kent. 

Austenfield I cannot find in my county atlas; 
but there is Austonefield, on the borders of Der- 
byshire, but in Staffordshire. I subjoin a descrip- 
tion of the token: 

«©, — James Sheldon at x Grocers’ Arms. 
R. — Ostenfeild, 1666 x His . Half . Peny.” 
J.S, SMALLFIELD, 
10. Little Queen Street, Holborn. 


Song on Tobacco (2™ 8S. i. 258. 260.) — Your 
correspondent Y. B. N. J. was probably not aware 
of the authorship of the very. pretty sonnet on the 
pipe and tobacco, which he quotes from Misson, 
who probably himself was not aware of it. 
author was Esprit de Raymond, Comte de Mo- 


déne, putative father of Armande Béjart, wife of | 


Molitre. He is also author of some pleasant 
verses : “ La peinture du pays d’ Adioussias, c’est- 
i-dire de l'état d’Avignon,” an epistle to a young 
person about to take the veil; a set of mono- 
rhymes in if, addressed to “ Inizul ;" and a mag- 
nificent sonnet on the crucifixion, While on the 
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| well to intimate 


The | 


subject of Misson, allow me to recommend to the 
perusal of your readers, Ozell’s Preface or De- 
dication : it is the finest gem of snobbery in the 
language. James Know zs, 


William Spencer (2™ 8S. i. 472.) —The lines 
ome by your correspondent S. were, doubtless, 
the original production of William Robert Spencer, 
and as such are contained in a volume of poems 
afterwards published for him, in 1811, by Cadell 
& Davies, Strand, London; where they will be 
found at p. 166. N. L. J. 


“ Cullet” (2™ S. i. 377.) — This word is to be 
found in Goodrich’s edition of Webster, and also 
in Brande, who says : “ broken glass, to be melted 
over.” R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Miscelaneaus. 
BOOK AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


| Dreesow’s Hussaxpay or ree Ancients. 


Voss on tae Groneores or Viner. 
Vinow. Burman. 1746. 


free, to be 
& Dator, Publishers of * NOTES AND 


sent to Messas u 
ES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


QUERI 

Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 

the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 


Livo's Lerrens on raz Parsent Stare or Potranp. Published about 
792. (2 
Wanted by D. R., care of James Drysdale, Esq., 12. Queen Street, 
Glasgow. 


Lownprs’ Manvat. 4 Vols. 

Riea'’s Bratrorneca Ammnrcana. 

Bavoces’ Biatroonaruen. 4 Vols. 

Bavoors’ Censuna. 10 Vols. 1815. 

Weneren'’s Dramatic Wonks. 4 Vols. 

Dowtor’s Roman Lrrenarvne._ 3 Vols. 

Wirsow's (Lea) Caratoove or Bintes. ‘to. 

Coneren’s Caratooce ov rae Barwoewaren Lisranr. (to. 


Wanted by if’. 7., 0. Old Broad Street. 


Tus Pasron tw us Croser. By the Bp. of Grahamstown. 
Wanted by William Skefington, 163. Piccadilly. 


Aatices ta Caorresponvents, 


We are compelled this week to omit our usual Norges on Booxs, in- 
luding notices of Lord Cockburn'’s most amusing Merforials of his 
Own Time; Gilderdale’s Disciplina Rediviva, 4c. 

As this is now published, and the im- 
pression is a limited one, auch of our readers as desire copira we do 
their wish to their respective booksellers without delay. 
Our publishers, Messas. Bet. & Datpy, will forward cépies by poston 
eceipt of a post office ler for Five Shillings. 


R. G. T. (Chester) is requested to repeat his Query, which does not ap- 
pear to have reached us. 


Inpex ro tHe Frast Scares. 


“Nores ano Qcenres” is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Nores avp Queries” is also ixewed in Monthly Parts, for the con 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the wr 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it monthly. While partie 
re vide nt in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “ Notes ano 
Queries” (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four- 
pence for six months, which may be paid by Post Office O x ad 
favour of the Publisher, Mn. Gzonos Buz, No. 186. Fleet Street. 











